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YOUNG LADY in her 30th year is 

desirous of obtaining a situation as GOVERNESS in a 

family where the children are young. She is capable of im- 

rting a sound English education, with French and Draw- 
oo the rudiments of German, Italian, Music, and Singing. 

__ Address © “C.! W., wi Post-office, } Me Iksham, Ww iltshire. 
CAVALRY COLLEGE, RIC HMOND, 
SURREY. 


Patron—Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount Combermere, 
G.C “TI. 


.B., G. 


Resident Tutor—The Rev. E. Broadley Burrow, B.A., Oxon; 
for General Education. 

The College will reopen on the 26th July, when the Mid- 

summer vacation terminates.—For prospectus and information 

apply to Capt. Barrow at the College. 


PRIVATE 


TUITION. —A _ Clergyman, 
M.A., residing between Harrow and London, thoroughly | 
EDUCATES SIX PUPILS in Greek, Latin, Modern Lan- | 
ages, and Mathematics. Age from 8 tol4. A Pupil has 
fost attained high distinction. 
Address “ M.A.,” 


MlHE 





Oxon, Post-office, Kensal-green, 


Harrow-road. 


MIDLAND SCHOOL, near Coventry, 

for Gentlemen from eight to eighteen years of age. 
Christian government; the most approved me‘hods of Edu- 
cation ; French and German by accomplished native, resident 
Masters. The Academical Course adapted to the Oxford 
Examinations, and Matriculation at the London University, 
—For papers apply to Mr. WYLEs. 


Al aa 

DUCATION in GE RMAN Y _—BONN- 
ON-THE-RHINE.—Anglo-German Establishment for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—The Principal, HERR THOMAS, 
has some VACANCIES, and purposes to be in London early 
in July. He hopes then to satisfy parents desiring personal 
conference. Pupils can accompany Herr Thomas on his 

return to Bonn. 

Address Herr Tuomas, Coblenzer Strasse, Bonn ; 
Dvtav and Co., Foreign B ookselle rs, 37, Soho-square, 


RIGHTON.—At a First-Class School at 

Kemp-town the Daughters of Gentlemen are RECEIVED 
and EDUCATED as a private family. Knowing, by expe- 
rience, how much mental and physical power depend upon 
each other, the lady principal has introduced the daily prac- 
tice of exercises calculated to develope and strengthen the 
frame. The highest reference to the parents of pupils, and to 
medical men of wry e, 
Address “S. T.,"’ G. Dumbrell's, 98, Eastern-road, 


or Messrs. 
London. 


Brighton 





“NOTIC E, 
The me OE of the Eighth Numbe r of - 
‘ 
with = Illustrations by TE NNIEL, 
Is unavoidably —— d 
Until MONDAY, AUGUST 
New Burlington-street, July 30, 1858. 


GPOTTISW OODE and CO., PRINTERS, 

New-street-square, London, beg to annonnee that for | 
the convenience of Members of Parliament, Parliamentary | 
Agents, Solicitors, 
END OFFICE, at 9, Parliament-street, Westminster, 8. 


d. DISCOU NT in the 1s. allowed off 
New Books, Magazines, &c. for Cash, 
At Wma. Dawson and Sons’, Booksellers, 74, Cannon-street, 
City, London, Established 1809. 


QECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Now ready, 
gratis and post-free, a CATALOGUE of STANDARD 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all classes of Literature, includ- 
ing Books of Prints, Topography, &c., many in handsome 
bindings. 
Wa. Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, 
Established 1809, 


Y OT, 


all 


London. 


H ARDWICK, 


lO AUTHORS.—Roserr~ 


Publisher, 192, Piccadilly, is alw: 
with Authors for the public ation of their P productions. 
From his central position, and the large sale of some of his 
recent books, he is enabled 10 place ail works published by 
him in the channels most likely to ensure success. 


HEAP RELIGIOUS PRINTS for the 
SCHOOL and the COTTAGE.—HENRY HERING (late 
Hering and Remington) begs to announce that he has just 
ublished a new edition of the thirty-six large COTTAGE 
YALL PRINTS, edited by the Rev. H. J. ROSE and the Rev. 
J.W. BURGON. A detailed Catalogue of that, and of his 
other equally useful publications, will be forwarded free on 
receipt of one postage stamp. 
Mr. H. Herne, Publisher, Rook and 
frapher, and Picture Frame Maker, 137, 


Printseller, Photo- 
tegent-street, Lon- 
>ublished this day, price 3s. 6d. - 
EBBLES and SHELLS: Poems. 
ELIZABETH WILMSHURST FRENCH. 
_London: RoverT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of | 


PHOTOGRAP HIC PORTRAITS. by MAULL 
POLYBLANK. The Number for AUGUST contains 
LORD STANLEY, M.P. 
With Memoir. 
Mavit and Porystank. 55, Gracechur 
_ Piccadilly ; and W. Keyr and Co, 
Put ‘lished this day, price 2s. 


ANDSCAPE PHOTOG RAP HY ; or a 


complete and easy description of the Manipule ntions and 
Apparatus necessarv for the produc om of Landscape Pictures, 
Geological Sections, &c., by the Calotype, Wet Collodion, 
Collodio-Albumen, Albumen, Gelatine, and Wax Paper pro- 
cesses, by the assistance of which an Ams ateur zaay at once 
commence the art. By JOACHIM OTT .G, 
RoseERt HARDWICKE, 192, "Piccadilly, 


and 


h-street, and 1874, 
I jeet-street 


London: 


} ELIJAH 


| MESSIAH 


| SELEC 
| OVERTURE 


| OVERTURE 


| See 


and others, they have established a Wesr- | =~ 


} South 


| lian Colonies, 


1ys prepared to treat | 


By | 


B IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
> IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER 1, 2, anp 3, 1858, 
Principal Vocalists : 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO, 
MADEMOISELLE VIC TOIRE BALFE, 
And MADAME CASTELLAN. 
MADAME ALBONIT, MISS DOLBY, 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 
MR. SIMS REEVES, SIGNOR RONCONI, 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, and MR. WEISS, and 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK. | SIGNOR BELLETTIL 
Organist, MR. STIMPSON, 
Conductor, MR. COSTA. 


THE PERFORMANCES. 


and 


OUTLINE OF 


Morning. 


Mendelssohn. 


- | ELI 


Handel. 


Friday Mornina. 
JUDITH (A new Oratorio) 
LAUDA SION. 
SERVICE 


Ginette Evening 


Henry Leslie. 
Mendelssohn. 
icine Bee 
A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
Comprising : 
OVERTURE (Siege f Corinth) .. 
ACIS AND "GAL ATE (With ditional 
——— nents by C a ca x seseeoens 
OVERTUT (Der Preuschutz 
TONS FROM OP oF RAS, &¢, 
(Fra Diavolo) 


nang Evening—A Mise EI LANE( 
Comprising 
(Jup nter ) 
“(te tae Bone ob 1rt) 
. (Guillaume Tell) 
ROM OPERAS, &e. 
. (Zampa) 
Sint a Evening—A MIsceLLa 
Comprising : 
THE SCOTCH SYMPHONY (in A Minor) ... 
SERENATA (Composed for the asion of 
the Marriage of the Princess Roya!) 
(Alchumist) 
SELEC TIONS FROM op ERAS, &c, 
OVERTURE (Luryanthe) 


Fripay Eventnec—A Fuuni 


thoven. 


tossing. 


Handel. 


Wednes 


SYMPHONY 
CANTATA .. 
OVERTURE 
SELECTION 

il trol. 1. 
NEOUS CONCERT, 


Mendelssohn. 


ork 


DRESS 


Parties requiring detailed Programmes of the Performances 
may have them forwarded by post ; or may obtain them on or 
after the 26th July (with any other information desired), 
application to Mr. Henry HOWELL, Secretary to the 
mittee, 34, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 

J. F. LEDSAM, 


Com- 


Chairman. 


QOuTH “AUSTRALIAN B ANKING 
‘ COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.- 
Letters of Credit and Bills are granted upon the Banks at 
Adelaide, Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved Drafts on 
Australia negotiated and sent for collection. 
description of banking business is conducted direct with 
toria and New South Wales, and also with the other 
through the company’s agents.—Apply at 54, 
Old Broad-street, London, I 


Vic- 


.C 
WILLIAM PURDY, 


YHE PEOPLE’S 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Chi 
place, Pall-mall, Lo ndon, S.W 
CaPpimTaL, HALF 
Trustees: 
George Alexander Hamilton | Joshua Proctor Bri 
| Esq.. M.P. head, Esq., M P. 
James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S. | Richard Spooner, 
i Board of Direc 
George Alexander Hamilton, Esq., 
sity, Chairman. 
John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. for South Lancashire. 
James Davidson, Esq., Angel-court, Throgn on-street. 
John Field, Esq., Warnford-ct., and Dornden, Tunbridge Wells 
| Charles Forster, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 
Richard Francis George, E.sq., Bath. 
Thos. C. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Hi; ghbury. 
J. Hedgins, Esq., ae xy, Manchester-square. 
Chas. Hindley, Esq., for Ashton-under-Lyne, 
T. Y. M’Christie, Se Great James-street. 
James Edward M‘C onnell, sq., Wolverton. 
John Moss, Esq., Reform Club and De orby. 
| Charles William Reynolds, Esq., 2, Eaton- place, Pimtico, 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M. P. for North Warwickshire. 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford 
| Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gre sham Club and Canonbury. 
‘he President, Trustees, 2nd Directors are all Shareholders 
inthe Society. 
This Society possesses a revenue dang n Preminms exceeding 
Seventy Thousand Pounds per ar 
Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee, Deferred Annuities, 
and Endowments granted on favourable terms. 
Immediate Annuities, payable dur ring the whole of life, may 
| be purchased on the following scale 


Manager. 


ef Office: 2, 
A MILLION STERLING. 


y»wn West- 


M.P. 


Esq., 
tors: 


M.P for Dublin Univer- 


~ Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for every 
1002, of Purchase-money. 


Ages 70 


4s. lid. 


Annuity ........ c8 5s. Td. ls. 


7d, \£15 
Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and 

ments may be obtained, on application to 

W. CLELAND, Manager and Secretary. 


Agency appoint- 





| Life Members and 


dressed to the Central Office 


} heys), 


} tunate, 


} for all S« 


on | 


|} Bloomsbury, 
| relative to the 


Every | 


Austra- { 


PROVIDENT | 


W aterloo- 


| The Bi 


Right 


< ‘“ ad ww war;rk 
THE PLAYGROUND and GENERAL 

RECREATION SOCIETY (under the Management of 
a large and influential Committee) has been established to 
furnish the means of healthful and innocent recreation for th 
poor children of our large and thickly-poy : 
from the mental contamination and the bo 
attach to the present custom of playing in th 
without protection or supervision. 

The Committee are most anxious to ope 
forthwith, as they are assured that it will : 
dence of the advantages to be accomplished; 
such a purpose they earnestly solicit Contributions 
amount, which will be thankfully received by the Ban 
Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEAcon, & Co., Birchin-lane, a l 
by Epwarp West, Esq., Secretary, 17, Bull and Mouth street, 
St Martin’s-le-Grand, who will with pleasure send for an) 
contribution, upon receiving an intimation so to do. 

Annual Subscribers of 1/. 1s., and Life Dx 
are eutitled to vote upon all questions at the 


nors of 10/7, 10s., 


‘Annual General 


| Meetings. 


IVERPOOL SOCIETY of F INE 
The Council have much pleasure ! 

Artists, Sculptors, and Architects that the 

Annual Subscribers has 

rial guarantee that the Society will be ¢ 

and satisfactory basis; they, therefore, ha 


ARTS. 


| inviting contributions to the Exhibition, whicl 
in August or September next in the Queen’s Hal 


Those 
contributions of their 
quested to inform the 


vour the ! 
EXHIBITION 


sbya 


gentlemen who intend to fa 
WORKS for 
Honorary Secretari 
. North J 
yes é 
and I. Criswick, 6, 


yhn-street 


London—Meesrs. H New Com 
W 

FE dint vurgh—Mr. Alexander ( 

Dublin—Mr. James Stark, street 
Provincial Artists who propose to sen A Ww 

the Exhibitions in London are request gi 

authority t » the » Honorary § te , that tl 

don may be instructed to collect and forwar 


direct. 


Hill, 67, ¥ 


Sackville 


JOSEPH 
LD. P 


T° the BENEVOLENT.— 
the Charitable and the Affine 
THOMAS FORD (a pri 
seven, who, for the last two y 
(principally arising from tl 
1818, but also from rheumatism 
has been prevented from ving h 
employment, having no power of outdoor movemen 
has endeavoured, but unsuccess ful ploy hi mself 
own home; and is now in a very 
disposed of nearly all ne posse. sserl to maint: un hi msel 
wife. Mr. en att industrious, 
man. He is the author of ‘ 
and the compiler of a little voluine e 
* &c., & 
investigation, and is earnestly reco 
5 wre, 7, Alfred-place Bedford-square, 
vallow. Law Times Print ng-otti 
New Turnstile, Holborn, W.¢ Mi 
Danks’, 9, Crane-court, Fleet-street 
oe ~~ yo * Fleet-stri E. C 
Pearce, 39, Grafton-road, Kentish- town 
whom gubsertptions will be thankfully receiver 
Berrington, Esq., M.R.C.S. No. 1, Upper King-street, 
ill be happy to answer any personal inquiries 
above case. 


M, DE _LAMARTINE—FIRST 
. @ SUBSCRIPTIONS recs ng 
this distinguished man of letters fi iary 
embarrassinents : ease a. 
The Duke of Bedford 00); W.M. Thackeray, Esq. 10 00 
The Duc hess of Suther Chark f 
lam 2 ) ‘ unt Stre 
he ~ irquis of L: George 
downe.... . 2 mare « 
The Marquis of Clan- Vincent, Es 
ricarde . it a rs. A. H. Bi 
Lord John Russell Bere sford 
Lord Dufferin..... ‘ } M 
Lord Stanley aie 
Viscount Goder ich. 
Lord Harry Vane 
shop of 
ET 
Lady Byron....... 
The Speaker 
House of ( 
Hon. 


ROULT, ) 
THOMSON, M.D.} Secret 


The AID 


t is earnestly solicite 


Hon 


behalf of Mr 


Ford has 


book,’ 


‘asons, This case 


Alfred 


N. W by 


LIST of 


ived to assist in relievi 


1 his present pecut 


s Sartoris, Esq 


D.A BettiP wi 
Ellice Eustace 

Right Hon. Sir E. : Esq. .. . 
ne. - Dt J B. Colt eck 

Right Hon. Sir T. w. Gore Langto 
Baring . ‘ .P. 

Le Marquisde ‘Ribeyre 
Sir Robert Peel, bast ‘i 
3h a 
Sir Thos Philipy . Bt. 

Hon. Henry Murray.. 


homson, 
Esq., M.P 
¢ Dresden an 


price 


eda in | Vitt 


oo 
HISTOR Y of the C ONSU LATE 
EMPIRE of FRANCE under NAPOLEON 
The late Mr. Colburn’s authorised Library | n in SvVo., 
large typ Translated by JOHN STE BR ING, Ese “This 
sixteenth volut of M. Thiers is, } ’ trison 
‘dinburgh Review, July 

WILLIS and SOTHERAN, | 


Now ready, sp 


TPYHIERS’ 


and the 


| 
zig an 


ablest lin 


Now 1 mr. with a Frontispie 
Views gf Publie Scho 
S° HOOL-DAYS. of 
h Sketel Progr 
IMBs, F.S.A., Aut ! 
opine generally Kn wh,” &. 
‘ The idea is a happy one, and its executio 
a book to interest all boys, but l 
Westminster, Eton, Harrow, Kugl nd m™ esteh? 
these, as of many other scho h reput 1c a 
are full and interesting.” 
KENT and Co. (late BoGuE), 


‘e by JoHNG R nd Tw 
ee MEN; 
f tion in Englgfad 
Wot lou,>' 
eit eae 
mt ot 
‘Ditte 


es of the 
vy JOHN 1 


snot 


is 


, Fleet-atre 
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BIOGRAPHTE GENE- 
umes of this work, which is 


s, ha appear 


UVELLE 


INS. 


URE EDITI 
» Ukrainska. 


i hundred 
s woodcuts 


CHRIST, 


. OVO., 


MIT cpa de 


JESUS 
lement tr raduit du 


wat rarde ¢ at de rance é ny ne de 


ri ies ce 1 ux Manu Fran t 
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is et 
lune in 4to 
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} nl t Claye. 


WORKS TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN 


| 


| 


| BECQUEREL et 
MA- | 


| BIOGRAPHIE 


X EMOIRES D’UN SEIGNEUR RUSSE. | 


Two francs 


RGUENIEF. 
CAPITAIN]I 


+ Par [VAN TOU 
LA FILLE DU 

KINE. One franc 
mOUvE LLES 
NOU VELLES 

LOHOUB. Or 


TARASS BOU L BA, DE matt AS GOGOL. 


CHOISIES DE 


CHOISIES DU COMTE SOL- 


WORK ON R 
RUSSIE CONTE EMPOR ‘AINE. Par LE 
Sarrasin, 14, 
Fer,”’ containing 


ry department of literature. 


ie., Rue Pierre- 

ue des Chemins d 
ICTIONNATRES ENCYCLOPEDIQUES. 
ITONN ATR E DES SC IE Laks 
-HIQUES Six volumes, Fifts > fri 
I TIONNAIRE DE GEOGRAPHIE 
\ MODERNI Four francs and a half 
DU COMMERCE 


louble 


ES 


HILOS J 


rONN AIRE 


MISES "wo larg 


AIRE UNIVERSEL 


ET DES 
columns 
DES 


ity-one 


-TIONN 
DES ARTS. Tw 


NCES, DES I RES I 


DIC’ ATRE UNIVERSEL D'HISTOIRE 

ET Di APHIS A ma ‘ent 

iw ind ’ Twenty 1e frar 

‘Dic TION? NAIRI USUEL I 
.TIQ UF 

Ps HA TE et ( tue Pierre-Sarrasin, 14 


‘ATISTIQUE DE LINDUSTRIE DE 
S LA FRANCE. Pr M. MOREAU DE JONNES. 


fran ialf, 


éLEMENTS DE 


TIONN 


CEOGR 


Six f s 


Three 


STATISTIQUES. 


PIERRE, SA VIE 


LINARL rhree fr 


ET SES 


ancs and a 


L’ABBE I SAINT- 
a { VRES Pa sty: DE M 
DES DELITS ET 
ARTA. N ve ition. P. 
HISTOIRE DU COMMU 
SUDR Thre " and 
PHILOSOPHIE DU DI 


MINI 


DES PEINES 

M. FAUSTI 
NISMI Par. M. 
tOIT. Par M. 


M 


a 


. 14. 


TIONNAIRE L-ECONOMIE 


OLITIQUI e volumes of 2 thousand pages 


CONOMIE 


TEL D'E POLITIQUE, 


S SUR L’ANGLETER Par LEON 
Ss ( :OMPLE TES DE FR. BASTIAT 


EK ONOMIE POLITIQUE. Par 


JKC ONOMIE 
L’ECOSSE I 
NI 


NE 


RURALE DE 
L'IRLANDE. 


One volume rhree francs ; 


F RANCI 


rANS } MOREAU DE JONNES rhree frances and a 


"AGRIC TRE ET cola fy LATION, 

DE LAVERONE ha nag 

ETUDES SUR L REFORMATEUI S; ou 
tes Modernes. I Li 


ES 
ar LOUIS R 


ther w 


a » Biblio- 
es Morale 


TRIES in 
HENRY 


grant 


HARLES XII. BY M. 
CHARLES. XII. 


AN- | GoNCOURT 


Par POUSCH- | 


NICOLAS | 


| DECA 


Pub- | 


| FOUCHER (Conseiller & 1a Cour 


nes, | 


volume of more than | 


AGRICULTURE | 


Parle méme. | 


NEY VW W ORKS PUB ASHE DBL 


DIDOT FRERES, FILS, 


ET CIE. 
PARIS, 56, RUE JACOB. 


F, 


+ 
ZELIANA de NATURA ANIMALIUM varia 
HISTORIA, epistole et fragmenta Porphyrii philosophi de 
antro nympharum, Philonis Byzantii de 
vit, 


HER. 


abstinentia et de 
septem orbis spectaculis recog 
indicibus instruxit RUD. HE 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


R ésun é de l'histoire de l'électricité et du magnétisme et 
lications de ees science imie, aux sciences 


aux arts. 1 vol. 


(NOUVELLE G E) 
lus reculés jusqu’s a nos jours, avec 
hiques et l'indication des 
r MM. FIRMIN DIDOT 

DR. HOEFER. Tome 


des ¢ 


naturelles et 8yo. 


NERALE), 
depuis les temps les 
les renseignements b 
sources ht sulter, publiée p 1 
freres, sous la direction de M. LE t 
Vingt-quatrieme (Hennert—Holophira), in 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DANG EAU (JOURNAL DU MARQUIS 

publié en entier pour la premitre fois par MM. EUD. 
E et L. DUSSIEUX, avec les additions inédites du 


adnotatione critica et | 


EDMOND BECQUEREL, | 


de Saint-Simon, publiées par M. FEUILLET DE |} 


CONCHES. Tome Quinzieme (1713—1715), in 8vo. 6s. 


AISNE, Le jardin fruitier du Muséum; 
iographie de 
itiers cultiv 


ou, 
toutes les especes et varie 
f ‘s dans cet ét bli ssement, avec leur descrip- 
tion, leur histoit . le . 
les auspices de S.E. M 
Commerce. 16e Livr. c 
texte, 5s 


sur sy 
iches coloriées et 
de Cassation), 
2 sur le Code de justice militaire pour l‘armée 
ymulgué le 4 Aofit, 1857). Dédié 4 S.M. l’Em- 
1 vol. in 8vo. 15s. 

ET JULES DE), 


1 vol. 


mtenar it 


Commentair 


de terre (P1 


pereur Napoleon ITI. 
(EDMOND 


Histoire de Marie- 


tATOR ES ATTICI: 
yperides, Dinarc 
lamationes; Fragmen 
Leontini, Antiphontis, L»\ six, 
Hyperides, Dinarchi, Demadis. 
cum translatione reficta 
holia in orationes Isocratis, Adschinis, 
index nominum et rerum absolutissimus, 
n collegit I. HUNZIKER. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


RABELAIS (GEUVRES DE), Collationnées 

mitre fois sur les ditions originales, accom- 

de notes nouvelles et imprimées d'apres lortho- 
des anciens textes, par MM. BURGAUD 
et RATHERY. 2 vols. in 12mo. 8s, 


Antoinette. in 8vo. 5s. 


Lycurgus, 
ve Lesbonactis, 
ta or 
Isocratis, Isai, 

Aliorumque sexa- 


/Eschines, 
hus, Gorgi Herodis, Alci- 
lam aie tad 


eurg. 


Det nosthe nis et 


our Ja pre 


} 


| RICHELIEU (MEMOIR RES DU MARECHAL 


| STRAT 


LER- | 


iotheque des Sciences 


| Dulau, 37, 


| gate, 


Three | 
| NOTICE 
| TERRES 
AVANT LES PREMIERS a a 

| 
Par 
EYBAUD, Two | 


[Pee 


Rei de 


Me ope 


. usage d 
12 mo. 3s, bd. 


and Co. ; 
1 : DULAU 
. Law; and 


| 


| many, 
SIMPKIN | 


j 


| 


DUC DE), avec i 
RIERE. 2 vols. i hee 
de la ‘ Bibliothér que des Mémo ires 
France pendant le 18e siécle.’) 


SONIS GE OGR. AP HIC A. 
versione reficta. Apparatucritico, indicibus 
numque locupletissimis, ta bul is ri incisis quindecim in- 
struxit CAROLUS MULLERUS, 1 vol. in 8vo. 35s. 


propos et notes, par M. Fs. BAR- 
(I\s forment les tomes If et 17 


Greece, 


Scrent 
‘tés d’arbres | 


Publiée sous | 
le Vs riculture et du | 


atorum Atticorum | 
Ly- | 


A CAROLO MUL- | 


| QUA LE; Last Scene of LA ¢ 


des 


relatifs A l'histoire de | 


| deliver 
| August 2nd. 
cum | 
rerum nomi- | 


Tous ces ouvrages se trouvent en Dépét & Londres chez | 


MM Marit 
270, Strand; M. Rolandi, 


MM. Williams and Nor- 


Barthes et Lowell, 14, Great 
Soho-square ; M. Nutt, 
Oxford-street ; 
street, Covent-garden. 
A Oxford chez M. 
public is de 


gratis 


20 ~_ ers-street, 
. Henri etta-: 
MM. d Norgate, 

™ Cc talogue des prince 
DIDOT, fréres, fils et C 
librairies, 


Parker. 
FIRMIN 
dans les mémes 


ipales 
1e, est delivré 
Sata 

Edition of 
ANGELO wil 


Il be 


\ »—The Seeond 
a HARFORD'S LIFE of MICHAEL 


published 
London: LONGMAN, srowN, and Co. 
PRIAL PHAZNOMENA, VOLCANOES, 
QUAKES, te INGS, «ec 
IT’S ‘COSMOS. ‘Vol. TVv., 


Author's sanction and 


Cheap Edition, 
| UMBOLI 
‘artl. Translated with the 
" i ion under the superintendence of 
RD SABINE, R.A.. D.C.L., V.P. and Tre a RS, 
Also, the Library Edition, post 8vo. 15s. clo 
lon: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co 1d JOHN Mi RRAY. 


X MULL} at and the Rev, F. METCALFE'S NEW 
mY of ERATURE and GERMAN 
SADING- BOOK. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
GER M AN CLASSICS from 
th to the 19th Century: a German 
ng Extr: #. arranged chro nologically : 
s. Translations, and Notes. By ] 
Fellow of All Souls’; ' i 
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wo? 17E are very glad that some one of command. 
j ing influence has had the courage to speak 
” the truth openly about the system of competitive 
t examinations. Lorp ELLENBoROUGH's speech in 

eee 8i the House of Lords, on the debate upon th 
worn 458 refusal of the Commons to adopt the Lords’ 
Amendments on the India Bill, is deserving of the 

vesene 439 greatest attention, not only from the authority 

ks 440 


which attaches to his opinion upon Indian mat- 
ters, but also from the opportunities which his 





the various services can be most efficiently re- 





with dignity, if 


career of government afforded for observing how | 


| the University “long” 


effect of the competitive system upon such per- | a better piece of advice, were it not that it might 


sons as this? Lord ELLenBorovuGH replies, and 


we agree with him to a great extent, that it will | 
tend to exclude them from the career which they | 


have hitherto filled with so much honour? Once 
make cramming the test of merit, and it becomes 
a mere matter of money. Any lad of average 
intellect may be “ coached” into an appointment, 
and the best “coaches” will ask for and obtain 
the largest fees. It is true that the accomplish- 


ments thus hastily acquired will be lost almost | 


as speedily as they are gained, and that the intel- 
lect which has been forced into the acquisition of 
them will be enfeebled rather than otherwise by 
the process. What then? 
gained, the prize has been won. “ But,” 
Lord ELLenBorouGH, “the education obtained 
in these cramming colleges not 


spheres of education— that which 


says 


is the highest 


is obtained at 
home by the « cample and conversation of good purents 
is hy far the highest.” We presume that his Lord. 


ship does not mean by this to exclude the educa 


; 
tion of our great public schools, but only to com- 


bine that mode of training with the sound 


and healthy influences which surround the lad | 
who has the inestimable advantage of being bred | 
in a family where cultivated manners are in- | 


sured by a reputable position long maintained 
; not with wealth. That is an 
education, the effects of which are scarcely ever 
eradicated, and which is a better guarantee for 


the development of great qualities in the hour of | 
need than years of cramming in all the learning | 


of the Egyptians by the best masters that “can 
be got for money.” 


Tre Ministerial white-bait dinner being eaten, 
commenced, the lawyers 


nearly at the end of their patriotic labours for a 


| order of th - day, we perceive signs of th 


cca cruited. ‘The House of Commons has insisted 
ray upon maintaining the system of competitive exa- 
R ue minations in filling up appointments in the Indian 
al army, and we are quite aware that this is 

4 a conclusion which perfectly accords with 
(ale. the opinions of a vast number of persons 
last ap- who are led away by the moécern cry of 
SPAS. promotion by merit, and “the right man in | 
prising the right place.” The only objection which 
FARA. we have to this cry is, that, like most popular 
A DEI cries, it means nothing, and that many of 


id other who echo it 


| on the 


eing the 
it season 
when the Great Briton loves to disport | elf 
in divers and very many places, both at home 
and abroad, rushing into violent 
which would be deemed cruel punishments if 
they were compulsory, and perilling life and limb 
in the most inconceivable, agreeable, and eccen- 
tric ways possible. Slightly altering the French 


while, and general holiday-making | 





im 





+ 


jusements 


al 


proverb, we may truly say of him—// gagne /a | 


santé en cherchant de la perdre. No fatigue is too 


great, no danger too dreadful, so only that he can | 


shake off ennui for a while, and be amused. Upon 
Scotch heather, Swiss pass, and Norwegian fiord, 
uncertain ocean and upon treacherous 


| glacier, the youth of England is proving the 


those have an idea of its 
LTA. meaning about as distinct as that of the old 
le. Bos- woman who told CuHartes TownsHEnp that 
oatre. “Popery” meant a tax upon sugar. Everybody 
UE. wishes to have “the right man in the right 
J = place;” the difficulty is, how to discover the right 
+1 will man. In answer to this the supporters of the 
ot oe cramming system say that the competitive exa- 
clock, mination is the best method of doing this; | 


ne Hall, but to that statement it is with justice replied, 
that the result of that system is to obtain the 


nterest, man most capable of suddenly acquiring a smat- 


truth of the compliment which a Frenchman 
ignorantly preferred as an accusation, that with 


the British pleasure is but change of labour. | 


Now do we hear of marvellous salmon being 


landed with the single gut, of lions bagged in |} 
Algeria, of boars speared in Ardennes, of Egyptian | 


| tombs ransacked, of Alpine fastnesses explored, 


| the top of the mountain 


Her tering of many things—but a profound knowledge 
of none; that the most capable men in times of | 
difficulty are not of that stamp, but are men whose 

W tat moraland mental natures havethriven in healthier 
NTEZ, and more natural atmospheres than that of an in- 
grag tellectual forcing-house; and that, consequently, 
1.’ Ask the inflexible application of this test to every 
candidate tor employment would be to insure the 
. admission of many incapable men, and the exclu- 
urnal sion of others endowed with the highest qualifi- 
rts ond cations for the special services required. 
abe six. In denouncing this folly, Lorp ELLensoroucu 
was very plain-spoken, and the latter part of his | 
speech deserves to be weighed and pondered over 
cuted by all whose minds are not finally made up upot 
tven in this great question. “TI am quite sure,” said he, 
Aaa “that there is not only in the House of Com- 
mons, but also out of doors, a great error as to 
: the classes which are to be benefited and in- 
y of jured by this great innovation.” He then went | 
tions of on to point out that it was not from the aristo- | 
—a : cratic classes that the Indian military appoint- 
i ments are filled ; but from that class which (as 
; Lorp ELLensoroucu very fitly expressed it) 
High occupies the centre of society, which extends 
spaper, = the one side to the confines of the class which 
Paper Ives by buying and selling, and on the other to 
n ord f the class of which their Lordships are the members 


—persons who have the means of providing for 


nmerce . 
e their sons otherwise than by professions of a lu- 


domes crative description, of doing that for them which | 
ta that 1s the greatest misfortune that can befall any | 
tg Ra man—enabling them to live in idleness. This 
B they class (continued Lord ELLexnoroucn) embraces 
ek. by clergymen, country gentlemen of small incomes, 
7 awyers, and all the learned professions, 


officers in the army and navy, and all that 
great class of persons having a mediocrity 
of fortune, 
cultivated intellect. 


mongst 





pouring 





And what will be the 








and of impossible ascents accomplished without 
the aid of a guide. About this time, Samira, 


Brown, and Rogryson, flushed with their “ deeds | 


of derring do,” write exultant letters to the | 
Times, detailing how they swam the Helles- | 
pont, as “Leander, Mr. Ekenhead, and I did,” 


dived the Maelstrom, climbed Pompey’s Pillar, 
invaded a hareem, kissed Kaabsh, or did 
something else which was equally dangerous and 
useless, and served no earthly purpose than to 
prove—what we should prefer t 
all proof—the indomitable pluck 


K 


the 


youths, hiding his modest blushes under the un- 
pretending signature “E. 0.,” who writes to the 
Times to tell how he and a party of friends got to 
the top of Monte Rosa. 
apparently followed this; no observation worth 
recording ; the result of all this expenditure of 
courage, muscle and money, was that they got to 

Like the King of 
France with his extensive following, they marehed 
up the hill, and then marched down again—with 


about as much result. We are entertained 
with a graphic account of the state of 
the weather, and a statement that the sun 


actually rose that morning. ‘Then come the par- 
ticulars of the journey, including, of course, the 
inevitable cutting of ‘steps in the glacier, the 
crawling up steep sides, and that unlucky com- 


panion who always will persist in tumbling down | 
a crevasse only in order to enjoy “the perilous | 


privilege” of being hoisted out again. Finally, 
there is a piece of advice to those who may be 
induced to perpetrate a similar piece of useless 


but of the highest and most | folly, to supply themselves with snow gloves, 


blue spectacles, and veils. We could give them 





‘The of j “ft has been | 


» think beyond | 
of Englishmen. | 
Here, for instance, is one of these enthusiastic | 


No scientific discovery 


| seem too obvious a plagiarism upon Punch's 
advice to people about to marry,—‘ Don’t.” 

We have asked the question before, and ask it 
again—why should we be pestered with descrip- 
tions of exploits which no one is bettered by, and 
which no one wishes to be performed? We can 
understand men undergoing fatigue and danger 
when knowledge, their country, or even their own 
| pockets, is to be benefited; but to incur useless 
risk is mere hairbrained courage. When the late 


Duke of WELtInGcTon was challenged by a. 
amateur soidier as to whether he did not rememls« r 
seeing him at Waterloo, the old hero, who 

gardedit as nothing more than the duty of eve 

Englishman to be conrageons, replied: “Aye 3 
aud I remember thinking what an ass vou were 
to be there at all.” So, when * Our Spec al 
Correspondent ” slyly insinuates that he has 


been under fire, we ought not so much to 
marvel at his courage, as at the impru- 
| dence with which he risks the interests 
which he represents for the sake of a little per- 
sonal bravado, and we should always strive to 
estimate an act, not so much by the courage and 
endurance displayed in the performance of it, as 
by its utility and the motive which prompted it. 

Another manifestation of the holiday season is 
| a curious correspondence in the 7imes as to the 
want of a good map for Scotland. A certain 
“ Viator,” who seemsto require a map which shall 
compress all the details of the Ordnance Survey 
within waistcoat-pocket size, challenges Mr. 
Murray to produce one which shall supply the 
deficiencies and correct the errors of all other maps. 
In answer to thiscome forth a host of cartographers 
—M ssrs. Brackx,of Edinburgh, Mr Stanrorp, of 
Charing-cross, and finally, Mr. Kerra Jonnston, 
| Geographer to the Queen—all standing up for the 


honour of Scotland. The last of these asserts 
| that, so far from being deficient in that respect, 


“ Scotland has produced more works of this class 
than perhaps any other country of similar extent 
and means.” ‘This may be but what * Via- 
tor” wants is a handy pocket-map, such as a 
pedestrian may carry about him without incon- 
venience, and displaying all the highways and 
by-ways on the face of the country ; and such a 
thing (so far as our knowledge of the facts ex- 
tends) is yet a desideratum. Indeed, we doubt 


the possibility of completely supplying it. 


We are glad to find, from Lord Derpy's 
reply to Lord Sr. Leonarps, that the pre- 
sent Government is not entirely insensible to 
the duty which gratitude and common honesty 
imposes upon this nation, to observe the condition 
upon which alone the late Mr. TurRNER bequeathed 
his pictures to the public. Lord Dery has 
declared that the necessity for fulfilling that 
condition has not escaped the attention of the 
Government, and that the contemplated scheme 
for reorganising the National Gallery will include 
arrangements for accommodating Mr. Turner’s 
magnificent collection. 


Whilst mentioning Parliamentary dealings 
| with art, we may say that few will be disposed 
{to quarrel with the late decision of the 
| House of Commons dispensing with the 
services of Mr. Munpter, the travelling agent 
for the National Gallery. It is easy to sneer 
at the trifling amount of the saving (estimat- 
ing that saving only by the salary paid); but 


we are greatly deceived if the real gain will not 
far exceed that. Unless Mr. Miinpier has been 
grossly slandered—and we have reason to believe 
that he has not—his labours have been attended 
with anything but advantage, either to the pockets 
of the nation or the walls of the National Gallery. 
| Thanks to him, and to the credulity or ignoranc 

of his employers, daubs have been bought w 

shame has prevented the Trustees from 

ing, and prices for good pictures 


run up to an extent which has made Continent: 








ha ve 








purchasers laugh in their sleeve at the gullibility 
of Joun Bort Nor will the refusal to allow 
this small salary have for its only result the aho- 
lition of its rec pient. It will also prove to the 
Trustees that the House of Commons does n 


always forget its duty of supervising the national 





establishments, and may upon occasion be pro- 
| voked into action. 

There is another improvement — albeit in 
prospective — with which, we imagine, none 
| but those immediately interested will be 
| dissatisfied—the removal of the Royal Aca- 
jdemy from ‘Trafalgar-square. The fiction 


| that this body has anything of a national cha~ 
racter has long been exploded, and its system 
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of cliquism and selfish exclusiveness, tending | Fellow whom he represents. Power is then to | pressed his readiness to play for the stake of 1000), 


as it does to bar the progress of improvement | 
and stifle all independent growth, is now tho- | 
roughly understood. The Royal Academy has 
traded long enough upon the popular belief in | 
its nationality ; thanks to that, it has absorbed | 
so large a portion of the public patronage, that 
artists have been in a manner compelled to con- 
tribute to those exhibitions which have made it 
a very wealthy body, and enabled it to afford to | 
do what it ought to have been compelled to do | 
long ago—provide its own home at its own 
expense. 

If Lord Lynpuvrst's committee to inquire into | 
the law of copyright in works of art be productive 
of any result, that will be another legislative 
boon for which all classes of artists will be grate- 
ful. Late disclosures, as to the gross and shame- | 
less manner in which copies of valuable pictures 
are taken and sold as genuine, have directed | 
attention to this question; and the best remedy | 
hitherto suggested has been the institution of a 
registry-office, where genuine works of art may 
be authenticated and stamped, with an Act of 
Parliament inflicting penalties for an infringe- 
ment of copyright. Another probable result of 
the committee will be a copyright in photogra- 
phic works. Thisismuchneeded. Photography 
has now become a recognised braneh of art; to 
excel in it requires a special talent of no ordinary 
kind; its professors differ in their capacities as 
much as in any other branch; and their works 
should not be denied that protection which is the 
equal right of all. 


Tue ventilation which the affairs of Trinity 
College, Dublin, have lately undergone seems 
likely to be productive of good after all. Per- 
ceiving that, if they did not set their own house 
in order, other and less friendly hands would 
undertake the task, the Provost and Senior 
Fellows have resolved upon effecting their own 
reformation. The draft of the new letters patent 
has been promulgated, and affurds good evidence 
of the reformatory intentions of the governing 
body. In the first place, the Provost and Senior 
Fellows are declared to have proposed to diminish 
“of their own free will and mere motion,” the 
income of certain offices tenable by Senior 
Fellows only. In the next place, they propose to 
create studentships, open to all religious deno- 
minations, at 1007. a year each, tenable for 
seven years, and free from residence or college 
duties. They next provide for the sup- 
pression of four non-Tutor Fellowships, and | 
propose to diminish the number of the six Pre- 
lectores enjoined by the statutes of Cuarvps I. 
The next clause provides for a re-distribution of 
the tutorial fees; and the next provides thata 
Junior Fellow called up to supply the place of 
any absent Senior Fellow at the Board shall 
have all the rights and privileges of the Senior 





History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke. 
By Tuomas Macknicur. Vols. I. and II. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 

Ir is an old charge against biographers that they | 

see no faults in their heroes. ‘The mind that has 

for a long time been fixed upon one man’s career | 
uaturally comes at last to regard that man as the | 
centre point, not only of his picture, but | 
of the whole world. As in fiction heroes have | 
been taken from every class and grade, yet the 

hero, be he who he may, is always the chief 
figure, for the due development of whose story 

kings, queens, or nobles are condemned to per- 

form mere minor parts: so, in biography, all 

persons who have come in contact with the sub- 

ject are made to group themselves artistically 

about him, and do |.in suit and service. All this 

is well enough, and perhaps inevitable ; but the | 
writer should not be altogether the dupe of this | 
necessity. He should know the true position of 
his hero in the time in which he lived, the part 
he played, the influence he exercised. 

This is exactly what Mr. Macknight, as regards 
Burke, does not kaow. His hero-worship 
would sicken Mr. Carlyle, or drive him to buy 
up and burn all copies of his famous lectures. 
Beside these two bulky volumes, even the fulsome | 

( 


{on Sunday afternoon. 





be given to the Provost and Senior Fellows to 
regulate the tenure of corporation scholarships, 


and to apply some of the classical scholarships | 


to the reward of theological learning, including 
the study of the Hebrew Bible. Compensation 
is to be provided for vested interests injured by 
the alterations. Two Professors of Modern Lan- 
guages are to be appointed in place of the 


Queen’s Professors; and that clause is to be | 


erased from the Statute-Book which directed 
that the salaries of every member of the Uni- 
versity should increase in the same proportion as 
the College revenues. The remainder of the 
clauses refer to matters of internal discipline, 


| with the exception of a resolution to found a 


Professorship of Sanscrit and Comparative Phi- 
lology, tenable for five years, with a salary of 
100/. per annum. 


Tue directors of the Crystal Palace Company are 
apparently determined to do all in their power to 
carry out the determination of the majority of 
the shareholders, as expressed in their vote upon | 
the Sunday opening. In furtherance of that | 
vote, the directors have desired written appli- 
cations to be made by such registered share- | 
holders as desire to have gratuitous personal | 
tickets of admission to the building and grounds | 
Such tickets are to be 
available during the pleasure of the directors, 
and until recalled by them by public advertise- 
ment. As we anticipated, this has given an 
upward tendency to the shares, in which, after a 
long stagnation, business once more begins to be 
done. Sunday last was the first day on which the 
gardens were thrown open, but we do not hear that | 
the attendance was very large. It appears from 
a statement in the morning papers that the even- | 
ing before this event it was celebrated by a large 
party, “consisting principally of gentlemen con- 
nected with literature, science, and art, who dined 
in one of the magnificent salons of that great 
establishment;” «nd this has greatly roused the 
ire of a serious contemporary, who declares that 
his readers “ will be glad to hear that this matter 
is not to be allowed to rest,” and that “measures 
are now in progress which will bring it to another 
and a more satisfactory issue ”—which we con- | 
strue as a threat of again invoking the assistance | 
of Vice-CHANCELLOR Woop. 


mene ges! 


| Tire following note purports to be a correction of | 


a statement made in our last: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. | 
Srr,—I beg to inform you that the statement in | 
your last number, that ‘it is ramoured among chess- 
players that the veteran Staunton will not choose to | 
risk bis laurels” in a game with Mr. Paul Morphy, of | 
New Orleans, has been derived from very incorrect | 
information, So far from not ‘“ wishing to risk his 
laurels,” Mr. Howard Staunton has repeatedly ex- | 


adulation of biographers and funeral orators—nay, | 
all the tombstones in the world—are overshadowed. 

| Burke’s works are, in his biographer’s opinion, | 
“a treasure in English literature only second in | 


genius and worth to Shakspere’s plays.” In the | 
eyes of Mr. Macknight the age of Chatham, and | 
Sheridan, and Fox, and Johnson, and Goldsmith, | 
produced but one man. Nearly all else was | 
stunted, paltry, and corrupt. Of all else the | 
motives of action may be open to question ; of | 
him all must be assumed to be pure and generous. | 
Of all else you may doubt the eloquence, unre- | 


| ported or badly reported as it is ; of him, whose | 


speeches were written essays, drawn up by 
himself, no scepticism can be borne. To ques- | 
tion the good taste of the famous dagger scene— | 
to hint at the nickname of the “dinner bell,” 
which was certainly once popularly applied even 
to this enthralling orator—is blasphemy. Strange | 
idols have been set up before now, and large de- | 
mands before now have been made upon our | 


| stock of faith; but there are circumstances in 


this case which startle us. We confess that we | 


| are not prepared, at Mr. Macknight’s bidding, 


to fall down and worship. These two volumes 


only carry us half way through Burke’s career; 
but Mr. Macknight is evidently prepared to go 





eee aD 
— 


first offered by America, and it is precisely Mr. Morphy 
who hesitates concluding the agreement, and who 
has insisted on reducing the sum to one-half of the 
proposed amount. This certainly proves, if anything, 
that it is not the “‘ veteran Staunton” who is afraid 
, of the issue of the contest.—1 am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, F, M. 

Whilst we give perfect credence to the state. 
ments of our correspondent, we do not see that 
they alter the case very materially. If Mr, 
Morrny is willing to play Mr. Staunton for 
five hundred pounds, and the latter refuses to 
play for less than a thousand, he practically does 
| refuse to meet his antagonist. The amount of 
| the stake can have nothing to do with the rela. 
| tive merits of the players; and to insist upon a 
| higher stake than one of the competitors js 
willing to play for, bears the aspect of an 
attempt to import intimidation into the match. 
When our correspondent says that the stake of 
1000/, was “first offered by America,” does he 
mean to assert that Mr. Morpny offered to play 
| for that sum, or that some one else volunteered 
the offer? If the former be the case, it cannot be 
denied that Mr. Morpny’s position is considerably 








| weakened; for he cannot well now refuse to play 


for a sum originally fixed upon by himself. If, 
however, he neither made nor authorised such a 
challenge, the fact of its having been made cannot 
affect him in the least. Taking the facts as 
“¥. M.” has stated them, they amount apparently 
to this, that, although Mr. Morpuy has van- 
quished players, some of whom are nearly equal, 
and one of whom is by many _ chess-players 
believed to be superior, to Mr. Staunton, the 


| latter will not meet him unless he stakes a sum 


far exceeding that for which he is willing to play. 
Upon this only one construction can be put. 


Sivxce our last, Mr. Rees has replied to Mr. 
GuBBINS in two letters, and sundry rejoinders 
have appeared from friends and enthusiastic 
admirers of the latter. With reference to that 
part of the charge against Mr. Rees which relates 
| to his leaving the Martiniére College, Mr. Rees 
| replies that, so far from supposing that Mr. Gup- 
| BINS was inimical to him, he had always been 
| under acontrary impression. The controversy 
having now taken the form of a question of re- 
lative credibility, Mr. Rees had better see if he 
cannot obtain among those with whom he asso- 
ciated in Lucknow sufficient evidence to out- 
weigh the testimony of Mr. Gussins and his 
friends. 





Dr. Srurein, the author of a pamphlet on 


| “The Drainage of Cities,” which was noticed in 


the last Critic, requests us to state that, instead 
of Sea Reach being the proposed termination of 
his Great Culvert Tunnel, it is Blackwater River, 
quite away from, and to the north of, the Thames. 


to the end of his story in this strain. We shall 
no doubt have the secession from the “new 
Whigs” reconciled with everything that is pure, 
patriotic, and disinterested. ‘The pension sold as 
soon as granted, the hungry and successful de- 
mand for more money, and the quarrel with 
Fox, and fiery attack upon the French people, 
in the Letters on the French Revolution and on 
the Regicide Peace, will, of course, be mere coin- 
cidences. Mr. Macknight’s digestion assimilates 
all kinds of food. No facts are so stubborn but 
they will serve to nourish his faith, and develope 
his portly literary dimensions. 

We hold, we confess, a different estimate of 
Burke from that of Mr. Macknight. To the vigour 
and beauty of his early writings, their rich 
redundancy and wondrous wealth of illustration, 


drawn from all arts and sciences and from the 


history and literature of the world, we are not 
insensible. But Burke was in all things what 
he has been justly called, a trading politician—“a 
professional statesman.” Mr. Macknight is in- 
dignant with the critic who ventured to use these 
words, and sarcastically decides that his senti- 
ments “ought to be preserved.” We prefer 
them to Mr. Macknight’s false and fulsome 
eulogies ; and we feel assured that dispassionate 
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inquiry would, in a great degree, confirm them. 
There is scarcely an act of Burke’s political life 
which might not be shown to have advanced his 
personal interests in some way. In many cases 
it is not difficult to trace the connection with 
hard cash paid down. One must bea biographer 
of Burke, and perhaps a Macknight to boot, to 
come to the opinion that, “without any reward 
or any thanks, he laboured for the public, and 
not for himself.” One must forget Irish 

nsions, yearly sums from the state of New 
York (Mr. Isaac Rutt, M.P., was certainly born 
jn too late an age)—pensions of the King, and all 
the thousands begged and borrowed from Lord 
Rockingham. The broadest and most palpable facts 
of Burke’s life are in favour of our view. They tell 
theirown tale. You have but to take your stand 
in the time when Burke was the master of the Gre- 
gories— proprietor of a noble mansion and estate 
—munificent and magnificent—driving about 
with “four black-tailed horses” to his coach, the 
wonder of the county; and then go back (it is 
not far) to the time when he came, a friendless 
adventurer, from Dublin to London, and ask, 
Whence came this change? How did the poor 
young Irishman, the son of a struggling attorney 
in Dublin, who had “many children,” become 
the landed gentleman? When Burke, unknown 
and uncared for, walked about the busy streets 
of London, wondering at all he saw, even the 
sanguine temperament of youth could hardly 
have seen a vision of Gregories. The early fancies 
of Warren Hastings had something to suggest 
them, and they had their foundation in the old 
wonderful Indies. But Burke, his future anta- 
gonist, had no estate or name to win back from 
the vulgar money lender and his merciless 
foreclosure. We will undertake to say that his 
mind was free from all ideas of Anglo-Norman 
De Burgh, of Clanricardes, or Earls of Kent, or 
Kings of Ulster, or any other of the “complete | 
set of ancestors ” with which his foolish fond | 
biographers have kindly furnished him; nay, 
even the comparatively humble Bourkes, and 
Mayors of Limerick, towards whom Mr. Mac- 
knight has an affectionate leaning, were probably 
far enough away from his thoughts. He came, 





as his letters show, to get his living as 
the son of the honest Irish attorney. To 
his present biographer, indeed, Burke was 


always Burke. “ Edmund,” as he familiarly and 
tenderly designates him, was, of course, “no 
vulgar boy.” Itis only in his earliest infancy 
that he can imagine him unconscious of his high 
destiny—like young Hyperion in the isle, play- 
ing, “ with no thought of his great future, on the 
Bawn of Ballyduffe.” A very little later he 
appears, like Beattie’s minstrel in the well-known 
frontispiece, in the open air, hatless, and in the 
approved perilous position, reading “ The Faery 
Queen,” and revelling in the age of chivalry, 
which, as his biographer remarks with inimitable | 
bathos, he “ was in his old age to declare in im- 
mortal language existed no longer.” So in his 
father’s house, on Arran Quay, where to the 
vulgar eye his life was prosaic enough, of course 
he ate, drank, and slept like a man who was one 
day to impeach great statesmen, and vindicate 
the ways of Providence “to a maddened and 
disorganised world.” There is a touching picture | 
of him at this time, during a temporary inunda- | 
tion from the Liffey, in Mr. Macknight’s narra- 
tive, which makes us wish that Swift and 
Arbuthnot, and the Scriblerus Club, were yet in 
being to take a note of it. It is founded, we 
believe, on a letter of Burke, and we will quote 
it as a specimen of Mr. Macknight’s style: 

The river rose one day to agreat height. The 
inhabitants of Arran Quay were prisoners in their 


biographers, and means little or nothing; but we 
cannot acknowledge that Burke has any claim to 
be tried by any other than the old and un- 
changeable standards of right and wrong. If the 
powers of Burke were great, the more lamentable 
was his defalcation from his high trust. He 
might have followed a noble calling, and have 
risen by his eloquence and intellectual power to 
the highest position in the state. Hechose a life 
more captivating, but, to our thinking, far less 
honourable. We cannot look with Mr. Mac- 
knight’s contemptuous pity upon the struggling 
Irish attorney, who grew angry at his son’s 
neglect of those studies to prosecute which he 
had sent him to London. We do not wonder that 
his temper was grieved when he found his son, at 
nearly thirty years of age, still without a pro- 
fession, his law studies abandoned, and himself 
provided with a young wife, hacking for the 
booksellers, and living upon the assistance and 
in the house of his father-in-law. This was 
Burke’s case, nor was the subsequent master of 
Gregories, even on his biographer’s own showing, 
in a less dependent or ignoble position. Mr. 
Macknight sneers at Samuel Johnson as a rival 
of his hero. When Gerard Hamilton obtained, 
as it is supposed, the assistance of the former, 
we are told that he “ soon discovered that Samuel 
Johnson was not Edmund Burke.” We admit 
the distinction; but the points of difference which 
strike us are probably not those of Mr. Mac- 
knight. Johnson was not made of that stuff which 
can brook the secret humiliation of a life of 
splendour maintained by incessant borrowing 
from friends. Johnson had his well-earned pen- 
sion, given by the King indeed, yet con- 
firmed to him by the voice of the nation ; but he 
never dreamed of “a territorial acquisition,” 
and had certainly no “royal residence on a small 
scale,” reminding “ the spectator of Buckingham 
House.” Even Burke’s munificence, over which 
his admirers hang with such delight, is to usa 
proof of the lowness of his standard of morals. 
We cannot rejoice over his doing what “ the 


| inheritors of broad acres and possessors of millions 


in government securities seldom think of.” He 
had no right to pension Barry, to be generous 
to Crabbe, and the liberal “friend to all”—to 
play the prosperous Timon in his miniature 
palace, and win golden opinions from his simple 
neighbours. He was himself a beggar. He had 
placed himself out of that position in which a man 
can be honest, upright, and free. Set aside all 
that has been hinted at of wild gambling in 
stocks, and losses shifted upon men of straw, to 
the ruin of others—rate such stories as mere 
calumnies, and accept his worshipper’s own 


account—and it will require more faith than we | 


can boast of to seein Burke a hero. During the 
time that Burke lived in this style, Mr. 
Macknight tells us that the good-natured Mar- 
quis of Rockingham “ may on different occasions, 
extending over fourteen years, have perhaps 
advanced the sum of about thirty thousand 
pounds.” And this for what? That the Irish 
attorney’s son might live in a palace, dazzling 
and bewildering poor honest Johnson, and con- 


| founding simple folks who preach the necessity 


for steady industry. A disclosure of the true 


foundations of Beaconsfield might well make the | 


angels weep. A fitting end was the embarrass- 


ment of his later years—his hurried grasp of the | 


golden brief from the self-styled friends of order 
—the peevish seclusion and dread of meeting his 
old admirers—his furious intemperance of style, 


and all the terrible mischief that he wrought. | 


To trace the dust of Cesar till we find it stopping 
“a hole to keep the wind away,” would be 
considering far “ more curiously ” than to attempt 





“delighted to honour”—is a political profligate, 
“an abominable nuisance,” with his “ horrible 
squint and his impudent leer.” Bolingbroke, of 
course, receives no more mercy. He figures in 
Mr. Macknight’s pages as the “ wildest of liber- 
tines,” the “most unscrupulous of politicians,” 
the “most reckless of freethinkers’—an “old 
dying Deist, sick and weary of the world,” a 
“hoary iniquity of statesmanship and philosophy.” 
For him no youthful errors are palliated, no 
tender sophistry is at hand. And for good reason 
—Mr. Macknight is the biographer of Burke, not 
of Bolingbroke. Otherwise, what a different 
picture we might have had. With Burke, even 
his small failings are counted as virtues, and his 
most commonplace acts endowed with magnifi- 
cent motives. At college it is admitted that he 
did not shine; but what of that? Academical 
honours, we are told, “ were not for him, or for 
such as he.” He never “seriously laboured to 
| acquire the coveted distinctions which are fre- 
| quently gained by drudging selfishness.” That 
| he did not, in his youth, show any remarkable 
| signs of talent, becomes equally creditable. The 
| fact that little is known of his early life one would 
think a symptom of want of diligence in his bio- 
graphers: but no; Mr. Macknight will have ita 
| symptom in his hero “of mental health and 
| vigour.” It is in the shade and not in the sun- 
| shine that all the hardy virtues expand. The 
failure of his legal studies is considered no less 
meritorious. It was better that he “ had poverty 
for his constant companion throughout his life 
[is not Mr. Macknight forgetting the miniature 
palace at Gregories? |, thanif with little legal know- 
ledge [why not much legal knowledge?], &c., 
he had become the most prominent barrister,” 
&c. The legal grapes, pendent from high judicial 
benches, and coveted woolsacks, were poor sour 
fruit for such a biographical hero. His biographer’s 
indulgence, indeed, drops occasionally into the 
ludicrous, as in the following passage on the bad 
temper of Burke’s father: 

The father’s infirmity may be traced in the son, 
though what was petty peevishness in the old soli- 
citor, rendering himself and all his family miserable, 
was in the philosophic statesman the vehement out- 
pouring of a most righteous wrath, directed against 
every form of cruelty, iniquity, and oppression. 








Of course, what was in the one but a “ choleric 
word” was in the other “flat blasphemy ”— 
' though the orator had no indolent son to try his 
temper, or, in the Macknight dialect, “to awake 
the furies which slumbered at the parental 
hearth.” 

Mr. Macknight asserts that there is between 
this work and any existing biography of Burke 
very little in common. The difference is indeed 
| considerable, and may be judged of by the most 
ignorant. It is bigger—very much bigger. The 
secret of its bigness is simple; and we would 
undertake to teach the merest novice in literary 
art to write such a Life in a very few “easy 
lessons.” Search for no new materials. Take a 
decent edition of Burke’s works, letters, and 
speeches, and stew them down gently into four 
huge volumes. There is positively no trouble. 
| If Burke should say in a letter, “ Dear ia 

arrived in town from Chester on Thursday, after 
a fatiguing journey of two hundred miles,” &c., 
| head your chapter simply, “ Back again in Lon- 
don,” and begin thus: “ Burke arrived in town 
| from Chester on the Thursday, after a fatiguing 
journey of two hundred miles,” and so on 
{to the end of the letter. The pamphlets 
on commerce and party politics will, of course, 
| serve you well, or it is your own fault. We 
| are not aware that Mr. Macknight adds any- 


| = e 
| thing to our knowledge of Burke, save the some- 





houses, and objects of derision to their good-natured | to calculate what portion of our gigantic national | what twaddling episode from Joseph Emin’s 


neighbours on the other quay, who were here quite | 
secure, while their unfortunate brethren, in danger of | 
first having their houses fall about their ears, and | 
then of being drowned, were anxiously looking out | 
of their windows and watching the rise and fall of | 
the Liffey as the Egyptians didthe Nile. The cellars 
had long been inundated; the swelling water had 
reached the first floor. It was threatening to rise 
higher; in a few moments the house of Mr. Burke, 
attorney-at-law, might fall upon the heads of himself 
and family. Undismayed by the hoarse rumbling of 
the waters around him, the whistling of the wind, and 
the gloomy darkness of the day, Edmund sits down | 
to write to his friend, andcalmly moralises on man—the 
mighty, the feeble lord, who is master of everything, 
and yet can command nothing—whose will is but the | 
slave of circumstances, and whose grandest schemes | 
are thrown into irretrievable ruin by one element | 
encroaching ever so slightly upon another. Was | 
Providence then to be accused of injustice? No! 


| 


debt—how many of the myriads who were alain 
—how much of the world’s progress that was lost 


in the great war that followed Burke’s famous | 


letters—might be traced to his determination at 
all cost to maintain his palace and the estate of 
Gregories. 

The character of a blind worshipper does not 
by any means appear to be inherent in Mr. Mac- 
knight’s nature. He is only weak on one point; 
and it is curious to see how little he indulges in 
illusions in favour of other men. If the world 


| has been a little too harsh in its opinion of 


Wilkes, Mr. Macknight is not the man to set it 
right. The successful resister of general war- 
rants—the man to whom we are at all events 
indebted for valuable constitutional privileges, 


and who in his prosperous days, and while his | 


fortune lasted, was the constant friend and com- 


Autobiography, mentioned in Lord 'Teignmouth’s 
Life of Sir William Jones. Difficult points are 
evaded by merely telling us that Burke “ seems 
| to have had the offer of some place in the 
| Colonies.” The mysterious connection with 
| William Burke—nay, even his relationship, if 
any, to his great “kinsman”—remains unex- 
plained. Nor are the mysterious circumstances 
of his marriage, the odd things let out by 
| Shackleton, the alleged gambling in India Stocks, 
| or any other of the debateable points, attempted 
to be cleared up. 

We take our leave of Mr. Macknight’s work 
with a painful impression that there is too much 
of mere writing—that the practice of making 
| books which are no books, or merely old books 
served up afresh with no real addition to their 
worth, is on the increase, and “ought to be dimi- 








This is perhaps only the established fashion of: panion of those whom the King afterwards | nished.” 
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Life in Italy and France in the Olden Time. By 
Joun CampBett Cotgunoun. London: Wer- 
theim, Macintosh, and Hunt. 

We must express our approbation of the plan on 

which this little work is written. Weremember that 

in our school days afew hours’ perusal of the “ Cha- 
ricles” and “Gallus” of Professor Becker gave us 

a better idea of the private life of the Greeks and 

Romans than we had previously gained in some 

years from reading, or rather skipping, the recon- 

dite notes and excursuses of musty commentators. 


But, ceteris paribus, the shadowy personages of 


the Professor would not interest us nearly as 
much as the historical personages Mr. Colquhoun 
has chosen as the centre pieces of his book. 
Most of us are intimate at least with the name 
of Girolamo Savonarola; and the virtues and 
learning of Olympia Morata make her history, 
though less known, not less interesting. Mr. 
Colquhoun, in briefly sketching the lives of these 
two Italian worthies, gives us a graphic descrip- 
tion of the Italy of those days. And in the same 
admirable way he illustrates the history of 
France by brief lives of two queens of Navarre, 
respectively the sister and niece of Francis L., 
thus gallantly selecting three out of four 
historical characters from the female sex. The 


lives of both Savonarola and Olympia Morata are | 


doubly interesting by their connection with the 
dawn of the Reformation in Italy; and both were 
in a manner martyrs. Olympia, indeed, did not, 


like her predecessor, actually perish at the stake; | 
but the violent death of many of her dearest | 


friends, and her own hasty flight and banishment 
from Italy, laid the seeds of that disease which 
brought her to the grave at the early age of 
twenty-nine. 
the first thing that arrests our attention is the 
advanced state of civilisation in Italy at that 
time as compared with other European coun- 
tries. It is scarcely too much to say that in most 
respects Italy was far more prosperous in the 
fifteenth century than she is in the nineteenth; 
her population and extent of cultivated land 
were probably greater then than they are 
now; her flag was visible in almost every 
known sea; her manufactures 
supplied the wants of Europe; and the 
schilds of finance were found only among 
her sons. Such were the times in which Savo- 
narola was born. ‘The boy, staid and sober even in 
his earliest years, seemed marked out for the 
ecclesiastical profession; and, moved by the 
preaching of an Augustinian monk at the age of 
twenty-two, he entered the Dominican convent 
of Bologna. A letter written at this time to his 
father shows his exceeding earnestness, not 
indeed unworthy of his great namesake St. 
Jerome. In his humility he thought himself un- 
worthy of the clerical office, and wished to live in 
the convent as a layman. Compelled by the will 
of his spiritual superiors to enter the priesthood, 
he soon found, when admitted behind the scenes, 
that the performance of these saintly professors 
was by no means equal to the promise, and he 
afterwards indignantly testified against many 
ecclesiastical abominations. He commenced at 


Roth- 


this period a system of asceticism, which after- | 


wards, when he was worn out by long years of 
earnest work and excitement, degenerated into, 
in our opinion, little else than downright mad- 
ness. The popular preachers of that day seem 


to have belonged almost entirely to the Domini- | 


ean order, though Savonarola, at the commence- 
ment of his mission, apparently laboured under 


On reading the life of Savonarola, | 


principally | 


Piagnoni; and as his partisans were now in power, 
Savonarola could give full rein to his feelings. 
It was then that he induced the multitude to 
make a bonfire of the dresses, ornaments, and 
licentious books, which had been collected from 
house to house by the young inquisitors. A vast 
pyramid, erected in one of the squares, mounted 
to such a height, that a shrewd Venetian declared 
it worth 5000/, and offered this sum to the 
authorities. The huge pile was, however, com- 
mitted to the flames. Cards and dice, masques 
and mirrors, wigs and jewels, pomades and cos- 
metics, fried and frizzled in this strange auto da 
jé. Fra Bartolomeo brought one of his glorious 
pictures, and in this Vandalism of enthusiasm 
other works of art perished.” And, p. 120, we 
read that “the busts of Faustina and Cleopatra, 
the portraits of Florentine beauties, exquisite 
copies of Boccaccio, and a volume of Petrarch, 
blazing with gold and enamel, with priceless 
manuscripts, perished in the flames.” We ought, 
perhaps, to explain the term “youthful inquisi- 
tors.” Savovarola appears to have formed a 
kind of moral police from young children of both 
sexes, who, amongst many other monstrous privi- 
leges, had actually the power of ransacking any 
private house they chose to suspect of harbouring 
any extra luxury. Savonarola appears, indeed, 
to have been a second Whitfield, with a more 
| excitable audience. The nearest parallel to such 
|a scene in comparatively modern days would 
perhaps be that of the famous Dean Kirwan 
holding forth to a Dublin congregation; when 
| the women, without a sigh, threw their jewels 
into the collector’s plate, and even the garrison 
| officers denuded themselves of their rings and 
watches for the same purpose. Possibly we have 
| now fallen on the days of less bountiful auditors; 
| for the only time we ever heard the modern 
| Boanerges of the Surrey Hall (we are afraid we 
wrong the shade of Savonarola by this latter 
comparison), he lamented the contributory back- 
wardness of his audience, and complained that, 
irrespective of the entrance fee, the offerings were 
not those of liberal hands or hearts. To turn, 
| however, seriously to the life of Savonarola, it 
was not very long before symptoms of mental 
weakness showed themselves in him. He claimed 
for himself the gift of prophesy; nay, towards 
the end of his life, he dared his opponents to meet 
him and challenge the favour of Heaven by 
calling down consuming fire on whichever side 
was inerror. Indeed, he narrowly escaped being 
the cause of the voluntary death of a monkish 
champion of his own party. It may seem a pity 
thus to recall the weaknesses of one who dis- 
played such marvellous abilities and piety as did 
this Italian monk; but Mr. Colquhoun, in speak- 
ing of him, seems too lay almost too little stress 
on the sufferings and exertions which ultimately 
proved too much, at times, for an intellect even 
so capacious as that of Savonarola. 
did in his generation who can describe? And 
what spectacle is more touching than that of 
Lorenzo summoning to his deathbed him who 
had so earnestly and constantly protested against 
his usurpation and ill-doings? The account of 
Savonarola’s death fills us with love and admira- 
tion of him and loathing for the foul cruelty of 
the Florentines. How his fickle countrymen 
racked and tortured the nervous and delicate 
frame of their best benefactor, and with what 
wonderful long-suffering and faith the martyr 
bore his fiery pains—for this, and for many 
other almost as moving incidents in the life 








almost as many defects as Demostheties, and con- 
quered them with scarcely less success. Savo- 


narola, after his period of profitable study, com- 


menced preaching on the lst of August 1490 in 


the pulpit of San Marco, ard, choosing the Apo- | 
calypse as his text, delivered lecture after lecture, | 


searcely less glowing and prophetic of future evil | 
to Italy than those which modern imaginations, 

fired by the hasty perusal of isolated parts of that | 
sealed bvok, have occasionally denounced our | 
own land with in recent times. His earnestness | 
was such that Michael Anglo, then a student at | 
J iorence, used, half a century afterwards, when | 
speaking of his early life, to narrate how deeply | 
he was affected by those marvellous discourses. | 
Aind, indeed, we sober Anglo-Saxons can hardly | 
imagine the effects produced on the ardent Floren- | 
tines by the eloquence of such a preacher as 
Savonarola in such an edifice as the cathedral 
of San Marco, and with the Apocalypse as a text. 
Excessive zeal, however, produced, as it always 
does, results to be regretted. Mr. Colquhoun | 
says (p. 109): “‘ The functions of magistrates had, 


in January 1497, passed into the hands of the ! 





| indeed, she appears to have been arara avis; she 
| spoke French as purely as Italian; with German 


| houn’s book, read (as long as she adhered to pro- 


of this noble Italian, we must refer our readers to 
Mr. Colquhoun’s pages. But, if Savonarola may 
be accused of venial errors, what can we say 
against the lady whose history follows in this 
book, whose intellect and learning might 
almost put to shame the wisest and most learned 
man, and whose love and tenderness can only be 
paralleled among her own sex? Intellectually, 


she appears also to have been well acquainted. 
Mr. Colquhoun, too, informs us that she wrote 
Ciceronian Latin, and composed Greek hymns 
that might rival the chorusesof Euripides. Her 
friend and tutor Curio speaks of her (p. 165) in 
almost rapturous terms. Two volumes of her 
works are still, we believe, extant, though we 
must candidly confess we have never seen them. 
We have, however, read extracts from her letters 
that might almost vie in Latinity with those of 
Muretus ; and the translation of some fragments 
of her Greek Odes, which we have in Mr. Colqu- 


The good he | 


the Greek classics. Olympia, indeed, in many 
respects, reminds us of perhaps the two noblest 
ladies in our own history, Lady Jane Grey and 
Lady Rachel Russell. Her husband—who, from 
the tender love he bore his wife, had almost a 
right to say with the poet: 

For my heart would beat to her tread, 

Were it earth in itsearthy bed— 
followed her to the grave in twenty-two days; 
and within a month her brother was also laid by 
her side in the old church of St. Peter at Heidel. 
berg. Our limits prevent fe touching on 
the latter portion of the book, perhaps the more 
pleasant reading of the two. Mr. Colquhoun 
hints that at some future period we shall have 
from his pen “Life in England in the Olden 
Time.” We must add that such sketches can 
only be more interesting, as more immediately 
concerning ourselves. 





The Heirs of Cheveleigh. By GrrvatsE ABsort. 

London: Longmans, 
A Friend in Need: 

Bentley. 

Wuerner Gervaise Abbott be a real or fictitious 
name we know not; but we are sure that the 
writer of Zhe Heirs of Cheveleigh is too well 
skilled in the art of fiction-writing to be alto- 
gether unpractised. With some defects, of which 
love of the horrible is certainly the most con- 
spicuous, there are the most unmistakeable indi- 
cations of great inventive powers, ingenuity in 
the construction of the story, and a vigorous, dra- 
matic style of writing. 

The heirs of Cheveleigh are the children of 
Mr. Akehurst, of Cheveleigh, who dies suddenly, 
leaving a son and a daughter to the guardianship of 
their mother, a weak, selfish, frivolous woman of 
the world. It is at first supposed that the widow 
has the uncontrolled enjoyment of the estates, 
and acting under that impression, she borrows 
and squanders a great deal of money. It, how- 
ever, subsequently appears that Cheveleigh is the 
subject of a strict settlement, and that Mrs. 
Akehurst has nothing but the management of the 
property until her children become of age; unless, 
indeed, they should die during infancy, when she 
would take the whole absolutely. There is a 
great parade of legal knowledge in explaining the 
operations of the settlement and the technical 
difficulties arising out of it, which leads us to 
suspect that the author of this novel is not alto- 
gether unacquainted with Lincoln’s-inn or the 
Temple. Shortly after his father’s death, Charles 
Akehurst, the son, hasa dispute with an unknown 
lad of about his own age, and, getting worsted in 
the struggle, receives an accidental fall which ulti- 
mately proves fatal to his life. About this time, a 
low, scheming attorney, named Butler, whom Mrs. 
Akehurst has trusted as her agent, comes upon 
| the scene, and thenceforth takes a leading part 
in the movement of the story. This man, who is 
; not much troubled with a conscience, imagines 
that by getting Mrs. Akehurst into his power, 
and making her his wife, some means might be 
found for removing the only life which could then 
stand between himself and Cheveleigh—tlie life of 
the gentle little Lucy, apparently the sole survivor 
of Mr. Akehurst’s heirs, This plan he carries out 
with diabolical cunning and dexterity. Mrs. Ake- 
hurst’s affairs become speedily involved, and 
Butler is the only one who can save her from her 
difficulties. The marriage takes place, and then 
Butler sets to work to carry out the rest of his 
infernal design. Lucy falls in love with a Mr. 
Edgar Harcourt, a young man whose position in 
the world renders it a not undesirable match. 
Butler interferes, and forbids the marriage on the 
ground that Lucy is subject to insanity. By 
means of a conversation which the poor girl is 
intentionally suffered to overhear, this dreadful 
fiction is revealed to Lucy herself. It preys upon 
her spirits, kills the young hope which the love 
of Harcourt had awakened in her heart, and 
poisons her existence. Having succeeded so far 
with his plan, Butler conveys her abroad, into a 
secluded and obscure part of Germany. Lucy's 
mother is also of the party; but the use of stimu- 
iants, in which Butler has insidiously encouraged 
her, has so degraded her morale that she is inca- 
pable of protecting her daughter, even if she were 
aware of the imminence of her peril. Butler 
now has Lucy entirely in his power. The place 
which he selects for the deed is a lonely house in 
the Black Forest, a place which, both in itself 
and the character of the scenery which surrounds 
it, is admirably calculated to drive the poor 
young creature mad—for that is Butler’s object. 
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villain’ s mode of action is to wear out her mind | 
and body by solitude and confinement. He per- | 
suades the servants, mere ignorant and supersti- 
tious peasants, that Lucy is already insane, and 
succeeds in impressing them with such dread 
that they will never approach the room in which 
she is confined. A hideous old hag, selected 
expressly on that account, is the sole attendant 
of the girl, who is confined, even strapped, to her 
bed. This mode of treatment, which Butler 
pretends to be essential to her recovery, rapidly 
begins to tell upon her health. She is gradually 
sinking under the weight of accumulated horrors, 
which Butler well knows how to apply for the 
accomplishment of his purpose, when Harcourt 
arrives upon the scene. Another youth also 
makes his appearance; it is the lad whose 
encounter with Charles Akehurst proved so fatal 
to the latter. This turns out to be—whom think 
you? Whom but Lucy’s brother—one who was 
thought to be long dead, but who was changed 
in the cradle by the foster-nurse, whe had lost 
her child and helped herself to the babe of her 
employers. Thanks to this very fortunate though 
not very probable incident, Lucy finds a brother 
just when one is necessary to her protection. 


Meantime Butler is growing impatient at the 
slow development of his scheme, and has 
resolved upon coming tothe end by force. There 


is a violent scene between him and his wretched 
wife, whose maternal instincts are awakened at the 
last moment and who endeavours to save her child. | 
Butler brutally overpowers her, and rushes down | 
a covered passage which leads to Lucy’s room in 
order to accomplish his purpose. Harcourt and | 
Philip have been beforehand with him, however, 
and have carried off Lucy by the window. Foiled | 
in his attempt, Butler endeavours to retrace his 
steps, but misses his way aud wanders into some | 
subterranean excavations, where he dies miserably. | 
Poor Philip, who has only been found to assist at | 
this juncture, meets with an accident in helping | 
to save Lucy, and dies in time to avoid any inter- | 
ference with her claims upon Cheveleigh. So the | 
heiress marries Harcourt, and enjoys that con- | 
stant flow of happiness and prosperity which 
always falls to the share of liciresses. 

As we have intimated, the leading defects in 
this work are the improbability of some of the | 
incidents and the prepouderance of the horrible. 
That part of the story which relates to Philip is ' 


a glaring instance of the first; and the death of 
Butler in the subterranean cave, struggiing ! 
vainly against hordes of ferccious rats, is one of 
the most horrible descriptions that we ever re- | : 


member to have read. 
One of these objections, namely, the charge of 


improbability, will certainly apply, and even in a | 7; 


greater degree, to A Friend in Need. This story 
turns on the career of a young unknown, who, 
though apparently the son of an Irish yeoman, 
believes himself to be a scion of the noble house 
of Glenarm and the real heir to that earldom. : 
The persecutions to which this youth is exposed 
by his persistence in that belief; the machinations 
to which the wrongful Earl and his myrmidons 
have recourse in order to gain possession of sone | 
documents which he has about him ; the hairs- | 
breadth ’scapes and desperate perils which happen 
to him ; the romantic interviews with Miss Laura 
Vandeleur, a young lady whom he succeeds in 
convincing of the justice of his cause ; finally, 
the unravelling of the whole mystery by a series 
of marvellous chances such as could only happen 
in a novel—these are the materials of which A 
Friend in Need is made up. Yet there are some 
novels in which probability can be dispensed with 
and possibility is all that is required, and this is 
one of them. So long as we are amused and fas- | 
cinated by the exciting adventures of persons on 
whose behalf our sympathy and curiosity are ex- 
cited, we do not care to inquire too closely ne 
the logical probability of the events. 


This is | 


eminently the case with A Friend in Need, | 
which will be, as it certainly deserves to be, one | 
of the most popular novels of the season. | 


A Record of the Patriarchal Age ; The Pro- | 
verbs of Aphobis. Now first fully translated | 
by Rev. D. I. Hears, M.A. London: Long- 
man and Co. 

Tuis small pamphlet of forty pages deserves 

greater attention than it wili probably receive. 

Mr. Heath is already known to the literary world 

as the translator of several Eg zyptian papyri, 

which were supposed to throw considerable light 

on the history of the Exodus. The present, ; 
papyrus, if it should prove to be genuine, will be | 
of still greater importance. The author is sup- | 


or , 





| God,’ 


| papyru 
| to 





| . . ° 
| posed to have been contempo rary with Abraham: | Let no box be brought to hide it in. 


and his *“* Proverbs” are valuable from the evi- 
dence they afford that, in the lifetime of the 
patriarch, Monotheism was not yet 
amongst the nations of the Shepherd race. In 
this they confirm the accounts in Genesis which 
refer to Melchizedec, “ priest of the most High 
and to the God of Abimelech, 
Gerar. 

We shall briefly indicate the origin of the 
s, and the reasons which induce Mr. Heath 
its date about the time of Abrah ‘ 
M. Prisse, of Avenn 


years si 


fix 
French gentleman, 
conducting excavations 
Egypt, when an Arab labourer offer: 
papyrus for sale. He represented it 
been found in another district, 
bability it was dug up on the spot. 
may have been the place of its discovery, 

internal evidence is in favour of its ge nuing n 
and authenticity. The best Egyptian schola 


some 





to 


Whatever 


the 








however great may be their skill in decyphering 
inscriptions or manuscripts, find the greatest dif- 


pct in writing even the simplest Egyptian 

sentence. Mr. Heath finds fault with the phrase- 
ology of Lepsius and heer. oc but he asse rts that 
in this papyrus the phrases are 
idiomatic | 


idio and strictly aamatieg”” 
verbs be af 
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gery, their author must possess 


combined genius of Champoilion, Bentley 


living scholars. Yet they pass into th 


piastres. 
Supposi nuine, 
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to be gt 
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ng, then, the papy 
what is the internal evidence 
date? The author of himself 
Otep, son of King Assa. Now 
Manetho that there was a king, of t 
Assa in the fifteenth dynasty. In the 
dynasty an Aphobis is mentioned; and, according 
to Mr. Heath, Ptah-Otep would not unnaturally 
be represented by the Greeks in that form. 
We shall proceed to give some sli 
the Proverbs, premising that their chief pecu- 
liarities are the recognition of Monotheism, the 
attacks on Horus and Osiris, and on the carrying 
round of the ce at dinner. a form they 


ke 
speaks 


we learn 


same 





rot sket¢ 
































somewhat resemble the proverbs of Solomon, and 
this we presume is the reason of the title Mr. 
Heath has chosen. ion and 
ject-matter they ar tly 

Indeed, were it m w! ih 4 
_— upon the religi l customs ¢ 
tha — age, it w st labour to 
study them. ‘They are 1@ sen- 
tences of the scribe:— 

M fo sone is \ 5 
The port i- Phe hall of my 
ordinances is a broad ¢ e words, ¢ g 
tools to undermine the eV i I 0 
turn back mange 9h. casion. . . . Lo! ano 
ing is made; I have vented an honor the 
ritorial pr sient pre ht it, let it 

The papyrus is : r obliterated; but, when it 
again i legible, we find a n to 
Aphobis. 

A flute tune for the territorial president Aphobis, 
poet, in the reign of King A ing for ever. 

The territorial pre eside ont Aphobis the poet, surnamed 
the double crocodile, lordof great name; old age drops 
it s mantle, decrepitude becomes eleg: nee, he sleeps as 
a d daily, envious eyes and jealous ears slink 
away behind. His mouth never tires of wisdom 
never spoke an empty thought, he nev a 
mummy scroll, he never pulled ont a proper passage 


to become an maroge é r one, 
cause the evil people t come an honour, : 
the matters of discrimination he 














the poor revenues of idleness. 

When I have met him I speak to him with great 
respect, I speak to him the word * iiiustrious men, 
the deeds of the eminent; thes they who listen 

} to so many gods. Shon hast imitated them in con- 
verting the pervers » the pure, thou puttest on 
the double garments of sanctification. 


When the majesty of this God makes 
play the flute tune to him with the 


of words. He giv s a guerdon to the 





Strongest and f 


: , 
noble choris- 








up. 
it do thou sustain thyself 


To his son he says: * In bracing thyself to read 


when | am past reading.’ 





king of 


though in all pro- | 
. | poverty, 


hands of 
| an Arab labourer, who disposes of them for a few 


: ; 
the name of 


th of 


extinct | 


have | 


Let no man of 


darkness furbish up its light. Plant the good word for 


fruit, and let it be meditated upon as women do on 
jewels. 
After this introduction and dedication the 





Proverbs themselves commence. We subjoin a 
few extracts, which may illustrate the character 
and style of the work. 
The Poor M 
Jost thou plough for crops in the field— 
thereof is for the Great God. May thy mot 
port thee in the place of thy bu iess, being 


an’s God. 





siness 














in the performance of the terrible acts of 

Thus a journeyman becomes a proprietor. He 

amasses like a crocodile among the servants, in heltp- 

ing on his barren ones, in enlarging them to rejoice 
{with him. There exists too a Gre Father in 


ss | 


and a Mother who bears and put 3 to rest her 
infant; for G and the Lord of the indigent 
raises up his servant. 





lis one 


























Goad’s Feast to Wayfarers 

Entertain wayfarers with yo ir we. When 
the hymn has been sung to God there is a hurry for 
Him to entertain wayfar The offering is declared 
to be a whole and a | one, the increase of th 
measures whereof can be numbered Imme- 
diately after this sacrifice, there is th 2crif fa 
vigorous entertainment ac s it At t ime 
of the wayfarers’ hymn, order men t nd 
offer entertainment to the passers-by. Let the y \y- 
farers who are weary be brought in : 

Lib ty. 

ng a flute song to an old man for his glory Ife 
stretches out his arm among the peo} You bow 
down and he sup t ! 4 He 
gathers you to hi All bis acquain- 
fances are grail i. IS gorgeousiy 
clothed, he takes your family. To- 
wards your poetry 2 of your life, he is 
firm in affording | p ize. Wisdom in- 
creases under this your lot of love in the midst of 
love. May this picture be yours so pleasant to 
listen to. 

The conclusion. 
Your Lord has spoken to you the excellent cele- 
bration of his father. He bas appear n as 
the representative of his strength. ssed 
to him what is within him ¢ I has 
caused him to say, “* Mayst thou, O1 it of 
the Power of God, give him more than he has aske 
for from his Mast ) practise rig 3s s 
his r t st oO ] , | f 
i ifety k | i 
t { ! Vv I | I 

D eart I have grasp | . 
arms « he King 

I tl 1gerings tne i 

t proy tion for the IN i H 

It will be seen from these extrac t! the 
“Proverbs of Aphobis” possess considerable in- 
terest, and will amply repay perusal. There are 
many points in t prel iry discourse of Mr 
Heath which we have not touched upon; but we 
must refer our re hiet if for 


ders tu the pampt 


any further informa 
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Hi ory of German Literature, based on the Ger- 
Work imar. By the Rev. Freverick 
METCALFE, Fellow of Lincoln C re, 
Oxford. Longmans. 
THESE two are issued as companion 
volumes, but each stands on its own feet, and 
may find a public of its own. Although Max 
Miiller’s professes to | xt 


it is hing more. 
the extracts given from 
so complete : 
ss and brevity, 
an admirable 

yntains a 


somet 


done, 
cinctue 
are by 
volume 








biography of the literature of whi extracts 
are samples. The compend of r’s well- 
known book is translated into E in every 


! +} 
| pare ntneses 


| ters who approach him to listen to him with all 
earnestness. He speaks! shall not the children | 
hope ? 

To this Aphobis replies :— 

The beginning of the interchanges of fitable 
guage spoken by the Rapha, the Prince, > God 
ng, the son of the king, he eldest of dy, 

the territorial president Aphobis, poet, in a flute tur 

which only those who do not e2 ean describe for 
the parity of its beautiful style, in the splendour of 
its subdued parts, in its lrapery which never trips it 


1 


\ 


for the cumbrous periods, the endless 
annotations of the original, are 
clipped and trimmed to suit a public and an audi- 
ence very nt in its tastes from that which 
Vilmar addressed. In its present form Vilmar’s 
] but 


sense 


and 


differe 





book is not only instructive and readable, 

lively, almost brisk. It may be read with plea- 
sure, even by advanced students of German, and 
without any reference to Professor Miller’s vo- 
ume, although, of course, the two naturally 


ent each other. 
the same 





elucidate and complet 


The two works have and the 
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same defect. The defect is trivial, the merit 
striking. Both are weak in the section which 


relates to the modern, or rather, perhaps, to the 
more recent period of German literature; both 
are strong in the early, medizval, and less recent 
periods. In Professor Miiller’s volume, of 
nearly 900 pages, only a hundred are devoted to 
Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Goethe, 
Schiller, Richter; and, perhaps, because the 
work concludes with the eighteenth century, 
not a line is given of Tieck, Fichte, or the two 
Schlegels—the demarcation, avowedly drawn, 
excluding, of course, Novalis, Heine, and the 
many celebrities of German literature onward to 
Freiligrath and Freytag, who have “ flourished ” 
in the present century. Vilmar was not simi- 
larly restricted; and if he had been so, there was 
an English editor on hand to correct and supple- 
ment him. Buta deficiency of the same kind is 
visible in this redaction of his work as in the 
original itself. The book closes abruptly with 
three lines on Immermann, who died in 1840, 
eighteen years ago, and the interval has been a 
prolific one for German literature in most depart- 
ments. On the German authors of the last 
hundred years Vilmar’s criticisms are generally 
superficial as well as perfunctory, and often 
tainted by that partisanship which has led to the 
invention of the unique expression, “The Politics 
of German Literature.” 

We have called these deficiencies trivial, and 
not without reason. German reading books full 
of extracts from recent German authors swarm 
on every hand, and criticisms on the recent cele- 
brities of German literature abound in our 
periodicals, past and present. But what has been 
completely or almost completely wanting was a 
good synopsis and account of the earlier and less 
recent literature of Germany, and this is supplied 
by Professor Miiller, and Mr. Metcalfe’s skilful 
adaptation of Vilmar. Professor Miiller’s Euro- 
pean fame is chiefly archeological, and Vilmar 
is well known to have been specially strong in 
early German poetry. Hence perhaps the struc- 
ture and tendency of the present works, and for 
which we have every reason to be grateful. The 
beaten track has been traversed to weariness, and 
these two books take us to fresh fields and 
pastures new. Professor Miiller’s work opens 
with a specimen of Ulfilas, and more than half of 
the volume consists of extracts from writers ante- 
cedent to the seventeenth century. Some of the 
oldest monuments of the German language are 
here exhibited for the first time, so far as we are 
are aware, to the English reader. Down to the 
fourteenth century, a careful and literal trans- 
lation in modern German accompanies the archaic 
text, and until we arrive at the seventeenth cen- 
tury, elucidatory notes explain all the obscure or 
obscure-looking words. Regarded from this point 
of view, Professor Miiller’s work is full of novelty 
and originality; nor should we be surprised to 
hear that it has been adopted as a text book in 
Germany itself. Precisely the periods thus illus- 
trated by Professor Miiller are those to which 
Vilmar, as historian, most earnestly and willingly 
devotes himself. Few students of German but 
will agree with us that much hackneyed criticism 
on Goethe, Schiller, &c., has been judiciously 
sacrificed to Vilmar’s excellent analysis of the 
great German epic, the Nibelungen Lied, and his 
copious comments on its origin, history, and suc- 
cessive transformations and recensions. 


Poems. 
wicke. 
The Strawberry Girl, with other Thoughts and 
Fancies in By H. M. Rarnzone. 
London: Longman and Co. 
Very sensible reasons may be given why poetry 
and architecture have a natural affinity. A 
writer who, to points of actual comparison brings 
a rich and fervid fancy may make an article on 
such a theme exceedingly instructive and inte- 
resting. We do not say that an architect must 
necessarily be a poet in a rhythmic sense; but 
the art of both finds its true perfection in adapt- 
ability and combination, out of which the beautiful 
grows spontaneously. Every manner of poetry 
has its true type in some style of architecture. 
For example, some persons may be inclined to 
say that Alexander Pope represents, or is repre- 
sented by, the Ionic order, and Alexander 
Smith by the irregular but strong Egyptian. 
We shall leave it to others to trace this 
analogy; but the outline has been suggested 
to us by the fact that the first poems on our 
list are the productions of an architect. The 
reasons why such poems were published are good, 


By An Arcuitect. London: Hard- 
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simply because the poems themselves are above 
the common order. It would be a very bad 
excuse for a man who perpetrated bad verses to 
say that, because he had during his life uttered 
many foolish sayings, therefore he published to 
show the most thoughtful phase of his nature. 
The case is wholly different when a writer is so 
thoughtful as to set his readers thinking, for then 
poetry is in a fair way to multiply itself, by 
which process alone does it become truly effective. 
Whosoever this poet-architect may be (and he 
need not be ashamed of his name), he has written 
with taste and with a lively sense of melody. 
Wherever the rhythm breaks into uneven step, it 
is by the desire and to serve the purpose of the 
minstrel ; in an architectural sense, to destroy 
uniformity, so as to set a bold or beautiful idea 
free from wearisome treatment. As in this case: 
Souls like flowers stud the earth. 
All are beautiful; but some, 
Hedged and brier'd in from birth, 
Never to perfection come. 
Or, springing up in dreary places, 
Drench'd by numbing snow and rain, 
Are reproduced in sequent races, 
Born to misery and pain ; 
Though clouds may hide the sun, their god, 
And weeds and thistles press them down, 
Still they spring from out the sod, 
Still seek light till life is flown. 
Of higher tone, and richer vein, are poems by 
H. M. Rathbone, entitled The Strawbery Gil, 


with other Thoughts and Fancies in Verse. We 
have read them with unmixed delight. They are 
the product of a rich and sensitive mind. One 


poem alone, ‘A Fancy Sketch,” could have fur- 
nished a dozen subjects for the opulent brush of 
Turner. In reading these exquisite stanzas we 
are reminded how truly the poet and the painter 
are one in soul. Another,poem, “The Brook,” 
we shall present entire. The subject is certainly 
not new, but its treatment is remarkable for 
faultless melody and refined taste. 


THE BROOK, 
A little brook went singing 
Through the flowery lea, 
“On, onward, must I hasten, 
The Silver Lake to sce.” 
The little Brook runs merrily— 
For nothing will she stay ; 
Through stones and pebbles winding, 
She speeds her sparkling way. 
The little Brook impatiently 
Creeps through the bushes green, 
And through the tall reed-forests 
Where the sedge-bird’s nest is seen. 
The little Brook runs merrily— 
For nothing does she stay, 
Till she comes where the speckled fishes 
Pursue their noiseless play. 
“Stop, little Brook!” they call to her, 
“Nor sweep us on with thee; 
Flow gently through our shady pool 
Beneath the willow tree.” 
And the little Brook, all lovingly, 
Flow’d slowly through the pool; 
Where her playful friends, the fishes, 
Had their homes so deep and cool, 
Then on again she hasten'd, 
In cold, in rain, in heat; 
Onward, and onward springing 
With eager twinkling feet. 
Hastening, ever hastening— 
Untiring, bright, and free; 
Now, little Brook—be happy— 
Thy Silver Lake, oh see! 
Then the little Brook leap'd wildly, 
And down the glen she springs; 
O'er ferns and tangled branches 
A cloud of spray she flings, 
It ceased—the wild sweet music 
Of the rippling waters pass’d 
Away—as on the lake’s clear breast 
She found her home at last! 
How much those simple stanzas are applicable 
| to life! We have always held the notion, and 
endeavoured to mould it into a theory, that, if we 
could read nature aright, we should find human 
life typified in the growth and progress of the 
lower forms of creation. Looking at nature thus, 
how rich and mighty must the region of poetry 
become! The mind that can brighten with a 
star and flourish with a flower is unmistakably 
the mind out of which the wealth of poetry flows. 
Let any one walk through the lanes and meadows 
of this his island home, and if he cannot read 
moral suggestions as well as external beauty in a 
thousand objects which he passes, he can never 
enter into the community of great spirits. With 
this view of poets and poetry, we can draw a very 
applicable moral from the exquisite little poem 
we have just quoted. Nine tenths of the min- 
strels we have reviewed in this journal may find 





their literary history in the story of “The 
Brook:” 


A little Brook went singing 
Through the flowery lea, 
“ On, onward, must I hasten, 
The Silver Lake to see. 
Now for the word “brook” substitute ‘ book,” 
and change “silver lake” into “ publisher’s 
office,” and the whole thing is plain. The brook 
went sparkling and singing in its own little way, 
and might have been something if it had not hur- 
ried into the silver lake. Then the lake gained 
no perceptible addition, and the foolish little 
brook lost all. Now change the picture. The 
small bard has been singing to his relatives and 
friends; he has rippled through albums, and even 
flowed through the corner of a country news- 
paper with the consciousness of vitality. Never 
has he awakened the “ music of the spheres,” but 
he has been great in acrostics. 

All at once he becomes impatient, and says— 
not exactly, but almost in the words of the foolish 
brook— 

On, onward, must I hasten, 
My publisher to see, 

His book appears; advertisements announce it ; 
and five-and-twenty friends buy it. The little 
brook has flowed into the lake of—oblivion! 

Not a word of this is applicable to the book 
from which we have drawn the moral. If Mrs, 
Rathbone’s poems have their reward, they will 
linger in the memory and still renew themselves 
in beauty. Such poems are a positive gain to 
literature. 


Philip Paternoster : a Tractarian Love Story. By 
an Ex-Puseyite. 2vols. London: Bentley. 
How far the recent discussions concerning the 
existence of the Confessional in Belgravia may 
have operated to produce the present novel, we 
are scarcely in a position to say ; but there can be 
little doubt that they have accelerated the publi- 
cation, if they have not directly inspired the 
writing. Those who feed their imaginations 
upon the promise held out in the peculiar title of 
the authorship, and look to the two volumes as a 
store of secret and exciting revelation, will be 
grievously disappointed when they purchase or 
borrow the book, and find it a somewhat feeble 
satire upon the external ritual observances of 
tractarianism. It has all the will to wound, but 
it lacks the power. A certain amount of descrip- 
tive talent is undoubtedly shown, and also a 
knowledge of the form and aspect of the things 
to be described ; but beyond this rather meagre 
exhibition of literary skill, the author, whoever 
he may be, cannot claim to have passed. The 
conduct and invention of his fable, even when 
carefully sifted from the one implied purpose of 
the book, do not give much hopeful promise of 
ability as a novelist ; while, taken in connection 
with the purpose of the book, they give even less 
promise of the vigorous social and religious 

reformer. 

The evil of novels with a purpose is—and 
especially theological novels—that they prove 
nothing, but merely tend to foster old prejudices 
and create new ones. They have all the bitter- 
ness of the tractate, without its chain of reason- 
ing; they have the outward form of the work of 
fiction, without its fancy, humour, and breathing 
life. Doctrinal skittles are set up in such a 
manner, that a child may knock them down. 
Points of faith, stitched up in bags of clothes, 
without either head, or heart, or soul, stalk dis- 
mally through the allotted space of type; not 
coming to us in the old honesty of name which 
distinguished the allegory of our forefathers’ 
days, and which conveyed to the dullest reader, 
at the very outset of the book, the character and 
intentions of the puppets he was called upon to 
follow; but appearing before us outwardly 
adorned with the trappings of a trade the very 
name of which is vanity and vexation of spirit in 
religious ears, and hiding from us, up to the last 
moment, when Romeo elopes with Juliet down 4 
rope-ladder, that Romeo stands for the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, and Juliet for the Anglo- 
Catholic and Schismatic Church. 

Philip Paternoster, the hero of the story, is a 
weak-minded, undecided curate, who, from the 
very moment of ordination, goes in for the ex- 
treme externals of Puseyism. He is attracted 
by an advertisement in the “ Bloody Cross,” (not 
a very polite name, by the way, for even a High 
Church paper), and, being dissatisfied with the 
theological opinions of his town rector, he applies 
for the curacy, and, by retura of post, finds him- 
self engaged at a country vicarage. His superior 
is sound, perhaps Broad, but not High, and he 
watches the spiritual struggles of Philip with a 
fatherly interest. An infidel college friend of our 
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young curate, named Herbert Osborne, is deter- | 
mined to bring about a marriage between Philip 
and his sister, Henrietta Osborne. But Philip, 
in his stupid, undecided way, falls in love with 
the daughter of the Squire, Hebe Walford, and, 
after proposing to her and being accepted, be- 
comes afflicted with qualms of conscience about 
the duty of celibacy on the part of the clergy, and 
flies to London without even a decent notice to 
his vicar. Hebe Walford, as it turns out, is the 
very young lady upon whom Herbert Osborne has 
matrimonial designs, and Philip Paternoster has 
made an enemy of his friend and his friend’s 
sister. They swear revenge; they consult; they 
decide; they pack up and away to London after 
Philip. No expression of hostility is shown: on 
the contrary, the wing of friendship is less dis- 
posed to moult than ever. But there is more 
than meets the eye. The serpent has him in his 
coils. He shall go to St. Barnabas—we beg par- 
don, “St. Barrabas ”—and go he does. 

From Belgravia to Rome, under the same 
sinister influence, is but a hop, a skip, and a 
jump, and Philip is started off to the seat of 
papal supremacy. At least, so supposes Herbert 
Osborne; but the villain is doomed to be deceived. ' 
Philip stops short at Paris, in his usual unde- 
cided way; sees something that disgusts him 
with the Romish clergy; and by the time he is 
ready to return to England, and the arms of his | 
Broad Vicar in the country—not to mention the | 
Squire’s daughter—Herbert Osborne, worn out | 
with spite, malignity, Voltaire, Tom Paine, un- 
sound views about a future state, and unremune- 
rated literary toil (he did not write novels upon 
current topics, a dull-headed dog!), has sought an 
unhallowed refuge in a suicide’s grave. 

Such, in the main, is Philip Paternoster; and 
until the writer learns to hit the Tractarians, 
with a somewhat heavier weapon, he had better 
leave them to the tender mercies of such prac- 
tical men as Mr. Westerton, the Rev. Mr. Baring, 
and my Lord Shaftesbury. 


Preachers and Preaching. By Henry Curtstmas, 

M.A., F.RS., &c. London: William Lay. 
Three Sermons, Preached at the Special Evening 

Services, at St. Margaret's, Westminster. By 

the Rev. Wintiam Cureton, D.D.; the Rev. 

WiriiaM Scort, M.A.; and the Rev. Frepr- 

rick Maurice, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 
Ir was the great boast of the Apostle Paul that 
he was a preacher of the Gospel, and with good 
reason did he magnify his office; for, notwith- 
standing his disadvantages of a weak “ bodily | 
presence,” and feeble utterance, how eminently | 
successful was he in his ministrations!—as, 
witness the many churches he founded; behold 
him at Athens! behold him in the presence of 
Felix, and before King Agrippa! One reason, 
doubtless, of his great success, was, that while he 
magnified his office, he felt its great responsibility. 
He knew that he was called to the mighty work, 
and the thought was ever present to him—“ Woe 
is me, if I preach not the Gospel!” 

Mr. Christmas has a great deal to say upon 
this, well worthy the attention of our Clerical 
readers. While itis the fashion with many to 
depreciate the office of the preacher—looking 
upon the sermon as a very secondary object in 
the Sunday’s devotions—he at least feels its im- 
portance, and with much earnestness addresses 
himself to the task of replying to the three fol- 
lowing questions :—1. ‘Does the preaching of 
the Gospel at the present time produce those 
effects which might reasouably be expected, 
regard being had to its aimand author?” 2. “If 
this be not the case, is the cause of the failure 
such as we may reasonably hope to discover? ” 
And, 3. “ Whether the evil be one which admits 
of remedy?” Inthe course of his work he dwells 
upon the scope and object of preaching; makes 
us acquainted with his own ideas as to what 
should be the qualifications of a preacher morally, 
physically, and intellectually ; passes under a 
rapid review the most eminent preachers from 
the earliest times down to the present day ; and 
concludes with some chapters of sound advice as 
to the general composition of a good sermon, 
“manner and action in the pulpit,” and the con- 
duct of the voice in preaching. Upon all these 
points Mr. Christmas shows himself well qualified 
to speak, and the advice he gives is sound and 
without prejudice. 

The three sermons preached at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, have been published by Dr. Cure- 
ton as a sort of protest against “some very unjust 
and uncharitable remarks” put forth in the 








columns of “a certain religionist newspaper,” 





when it was announced that Messrs. Maurice and 
Scott were about to take part in the Sunday 
evening services at St. Margaret’s. Dr. Cureton 
very properly judged that to make these services 
effective he ought to avail himself of the assistance 
of such eminent men as might be disposed to 
co-operate with him, irrespective of any party 
distinctions in the Church; and he certainly 
could not have appealed to any two better 
qualified clergymen than those mentioned—“ men 
of profound scholarship, of very distinguished 
literary reputation, of the highest moral and 
religious character, and what was also of great 
use for my purpose, able and effective preachers.” 
The publication of these sermons is the best 
answer that could be given to the “ religionist 
newspaper ” in question. While there is nothing 
in them against which the strictest orthodoxy 
could possibly take exception, they display all the 


characteristics of true eloquence—that eloquence | 


which speaks from the heart to the heart—which 
captivates the affections and reconciles the under- 
standing to the reception of the great truths of 
Christianity. The sermon preached by Dr. 
Cureton himself, and which is entitled “ Ever- 
lasting Life God’s free gift, and yet the Reward 
of our own good works,” proves him to be emi- 
nently fitted for the prominent part he is now 
taking in the religious instruction of the working 
classes—thus affording another evidence that 
profound scholarship is by no means a disquali- 
fication for the ministeria! office. 


The Ancient Poem of Guillaume de Guileville, en- 
titled *“‘Le Pe lerinage de Tl Homme” compared with the 
‘“* Pilgrim's Progress’ of John Bunyan. (London : Basil 
Montagu Pickering.)—This beautiful volume, which 
possesses features of interest both to the philologist 
and the book-collector, is compiled from the notes of 
the late Mr. Nathaniel Hill, of the Royal Society of 
Literature. It has been long known that Bunyan 
was indebted, for some portion of the plan of his 
work at least, to the early mediseval writers; and as 





none of the editors of any of the numerous editions of | 


‘¢ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ has done much towards eluci- 
dating the truth, Mr. Hill thought it worth while to 
bring his great learning and zealous industrv to the 
task. It was in consequence of his researches pur- 
sued to that end, that Mr. Hill arrived at the opinion 
that it was to De Guileville’s poem of Le Pelerinage de 
Homme that Bunyan was principally indebted. 
According to the “ Biographie Universelle,” Guil- 
laume de Guileville was born in Paris about 1295, was 
received into the order of St. Bernard, and became 
prior of the royal abbey of Chalis, where he died 
about 1360. Among the works of De Guileville 
which yet survive we bave “Le Romaunt des trois 
Pelerinages.” The plan of the poem was suggested 
to him, as he admits, by the perusal of the “ Roman 
de la Rose;” having seen in a dream the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, he conceived the idea of realising more 
particularly the details of that bright vision. Part of 
this poem was translated by John Lydgate, the monk 
of Bury, and this translation forms part of the present 
volume. 

After pointing out the similar sources to which 
both De Guileville and Bunyan bad recourse for the 
allegorical form of their works, and the figurative 
expressions made use of by both—those sources being 
Ist, the Scripture; 2ndly, the literature of chi- 
valry; 3rdly, the traditional literature of the peo- 
ple, as the Chap Books and the “ Gestes of Guy of 
Warwick,” &c.—it is pointed out that, from the 
marked similarity between many passages in Chaucer 
and in De Guileville, the poems of the latter were 
known and admired in England even from the very 
earliest days of English poety. Parallel passages 
given put this beyond a doubt. There are now in 
existence, both in MSS. and printed books, copies of 
many various translations of De Gnuileville’s work, 
and also of French editions. The British Museum 
possesses the MS. translation made by the “‘ venerable 
monk Dan John Lydgate,” for Thomas Montacute, 
Earl of Salisbury. It is in the Cottonian collection, 
and is numbered (Vitellius, C. xiii). In the Harleian 
MSS. (4826) is an ancient illustrated drawing repre- 
senting Lydgate, accompanied by another monk, in 
the act of presenting the MS. to the great lord. The 
present volume contains an excellent fac-simile of 
this curious relic, and also well-executed fac-similes of 
the curious engravings in the Delft and Harlem 
editions of De Guileville’s work. In one of these we 
have the pilgrim turning his back upon the City of 
Destruction, and regarding the Celestial City, as in a 
mirror. Another represents the passage of the pil- 
grim to the Castleof the Celestial Lady through water. 
All this indicates a marked similarity between Bun- 
yan and his predecessor; but, if any doubt still 
exist, it must be at once dispelled by the perusal of 
the parallel passages. In the words of Mr. Hill, 
however, it must be premised that the allegory, which 
becomes in the hands of Bunyan a fascinating narra- 
tive, full of vitality and Christian doctrine, is in the 
work of the latter only a cold and lifeless dialogue 
between abstract and unembodied qualities. 


| 
| 








It would be almost impossible, and of little profit if 
we were to attempt, to follow Mr. Hill’s notes in their 
elaborate comparison between the two works, or in 
the numerous digressions, indicating points of simi- 
larity in The Vision of Piers Plowman, the Apocalypsis 
Golie of Walter Mapes, and other ancient allegorical 
compggitions. Lydgate’s translation (already men- 
tioned) is added by way of appendix, with fac-similes 
of the woodcuts in Verard’s edition (fol. Paris, 1511). 
There are also some extracts on the glories of the 
New Jerusalem from hymns written at thre 
different periods. As we have before intimated, the 
book is printed in the very highest style, showing 
that the name of Pickering is still worthily repre- 
sented among typographic artists. The fac-similes 
of woodcuts and coloured drawings are also very 
perfectly executed. 

Manual of Sepulchral Memorials. By the Rev. 
E. Trottopr, F.S.A., &c. (London: Stephenson 
and Spence, Paternoster-row.)—At first sight it might 
seem one of the easiest things possible, to a man who 
is familiar with the style of thing, to multiply those 
simple and charming cruciform devices which occur 
on medieval gravestones. But when one comes to 
try the experiment, it turns out—experto crede—by 
no means so easy as it seems. Mr. Trollope, a gentle- 
man favourably known as the energetic secretary of 
the Lincolnshire Architectural Society, and a well- 
informed and enthusiastic antiquary, has succeeded 
as well as any of his predecessors, but, we think, 
not any better. His designs for recumbent stones 
are the most satisfactory, because they are nearly 
all taken from ancient examples. He bas not, how- 
ever made the happiest selection out of the vast 
number of ancient examples which were accessible 
to him in the large collections of Mr. Cutts and 
Mr. Boutell, and in the pages of the transactions of 
the various county societies; and where he has al 
tered his models he has not always improved them. 
In fig. 1, on pl. xvi., for instance, the head of the 
cross is taken from an old example; but it israther a 
coarse example of that particular type, and the folia- 
tions of the shaft, which have been added, are totally 
incongruous in character with the rest of the design 
Fig. 2, pl. xix., a tall lily rod, with a riband wound 
spirally round the stem, is the boldest and most suc- 
cessful of the modern designs. The famous Bredon 
type, on pl. xv., is not improved by the upright cross 
which is added at the intersection of the cross formed 
by the rolls of the intersecting prisms. We have 
seen this design, by-the-by, erected in the Church 
Cemetery at Nottingham. Of the head crosses, fig. 2, 
in pl. xii., for a wooden cross, is new to us, and is 
very pretty. The majority of the head crosses are 
pure modern designs, for ancient examples are com- 
paratively rare. They do not differ in general cha- 
racter from the ordinary run of designs for Gothic 
headstones with which we have all been familiar for 
the last dozen years; and they fall into the usual 
fault of seeking to secure variety by indulging in fan- 
tastic forms of general outline. Three or four of the 
simpler designs are very unexceptionable. The literary 
portion of the work presents the usual prefatory 
strictures on the unchristian and unartistic character 
of modern gravestones, a description of the plates, 
and a copious collection of epitaphs. 

The Story of a Boulder; or, Gleanings from the 
Note-book of a Field Geologist. By AnrcHIBALD 
Geiktg. (Edinburgh: T. Constable and Co. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—In tracing ‘“‘ The Story 
of a Boulder,” from the earlier epochs in the creation 
of the world to its settlement in a sequestered nook 
among the hills of Mid-Lothian, Mr. Geikie groups 
together the results of his personal observations as a 
working geologist. Mr. Geikie is employed on the 
Geological Survey of Scotland, and he tells us of his 
little volume that ‘‘ its composition has been carried 
on by snatches, often short and far apart, some of the 
descriptions having been jotted down on the spot by 
streamlet and hill-side, or in the quiet of old quarries.” 
We cannot say that it contains either fact or theory 
of any particular novelty, nor does it pretend to. It 
is simply a very readable and instructive selectior 
from the note-book of a zealous, hard-working natu 
ralist. The boulder gives coherence to the facts and 
continuity to the speculations, and to be placed within 
the hands of a young geologist nething better 
could be selected than this very meritorious litti 
volume. 

Actinologia Britannica: a History of the British 
Sea- Anemones and Madrepores. By Puip Henry 
Gossg, F.R.S. Parts L, II., and II. (London: Van 
Voorst.)—These first three parts of Mr. Gosse’s 
manual of the sea-anemones and madrepores native 
upon our coasts give promise of a work of great 
interest and utility. In his prospectus, Mr. Gosse 
dwells upon the impetus lately given to the study of 
zoophytology by the invention of the marine aqua- 
rium, and the consequent addition of a great number 
of new species to this branch of our ocean fauna. 
These additions have rendered a new text-book 
plainly necessary. In Dr. Johnston’s “ History of 
British Zoophytes” (published in 1847) only thirty- 
six species of sea-anemones and corals were described 
and now the number of described British species 
amounts to seventy. The three numbers of Mr 
Gosse’s work now before us describe and classify 
twenty-seven species, and the author expects that the 
work will be completed in twelve numbers. A 
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sautifully-executed coloured figure of each species is 
given, so that recognition will be a matter of ease to 
the merest tyro. Considering the perfect execution 
of these, the price of the parts is 
moderate. 

Lhe Phytologist (July) contains a list of the rarer 
Fifeshire mosses, by Charles Howie; and additions to 
the Herts Flora by the Rev. R. H. Webb. There is 
ilso a very interesting paper on the Historv of the 
Houseleek, and some extracts from Sir W. J. Hooker's 
Report on Kew Gardens, which must be interesting 
to all who set a value upon that splendid establish- 
ment—a class by no means confined to the students of 
»otany. Among other g rratifying facts communicated 
by Sir William we find the following :—“ The 
Garden, proper, has been augmented from 
the fourteen acres of which it consisted at the time of | 
my appointment seventeen years ago, to seventy-two | 
acres. The number of visitors has gradually in- | 
cre ased from 9174 (in 1841) to 361,978 in the year 
now closed (1857); and of their general, and I may 
say improved, conduct, I can speak in very satisfac- 
torv terms.” 

The Gloaming of Life: a Memoir of James Sterling. 
By Rev. Avex. Watuace. (Glasgow: Scottish 
lremperance League.)—The name of James Sterling, 
the quondam shoemaker, and afterwards Temperance 
lecturer, is mentioned with reverence by many a Scot- 
tish ingle, and will be for years to come. His story 
analogous to that of Mr. Gough: 
ugh the scope of his influence was some- 

more limited than that of the last-named 
vlvocate of Temperance, it should be remembered 
that he was an earlier labourer in that field. It was 
not until the best years of his life had been spent in 
and drunkenness that James Sterling re- 
pented of his ways, and this is why he used the 
remarkable expression which has given a title to 
» memoirs :—'‘ Alas! that I should have but the 
vaming of my life to devote to my Maker, and to 

1¢ helping on of a good cause.” Sterling was more 
than fifty years of age when he met with the six 
sermons on temperance published by Dr. Beecher, 
I of Mrs. and one of the earliest 
in the cause of abstinence. From that 

an altered character. He abjured all 

eating drinks, withstood the taunts and _ per- 
suasions of friend and foe, devoted himself as a 
in the and spent all * the gloaming ” 
of his life, down to its pious and peaceful ending in 
March 1856, in striving to snatch others from the pit 
out of which he had himself been resened. The story 
of his life, as told in a simple, affectionate stvle, 
quite devoid of bigotry, by the Rev. Alexander Wal- 
lace, cannot but work 

Vemoir and Lett f the late Thomas 8 
his Brother. (I. ondon: James Nist vet and Co.)— 
Dari ng a verv brief career in art, Mr. Seddon attracted 

h more of et than commonly falls to the share 
man. The reason for this is not so 
the exception of his picture of 

1elope,” which the Royal Academicians compli- 
mented by hanging it out of sight, he painted no work 
mmon merit—although his pictures on Eastern 
subjects, and especially that of ‘‘ Jerusalem,” which 
attracted so much attention from the critics (headed 
by Mr. Ruskin) in 1855, were much lauded at 
It was unfortunate for Mr. Seddon that, just as 
cinning to make head against the injustice 
‘hanging committee” (of which he bitterly 
ined), an to gain that experience which might 
earned really-merited praise, he died. His 
has collected within the limits of this small 
volume sech memorials of Seddon as cannot fail to 
be i ting either who admired him as an 
ved him asa man. There is a portrait, a 

ketch, letters written by him during 

and an account of the end. All this 
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CRITIC IN PARIS. 
TRE DE SACY is 
Sometimes he writes 
very often nonsense; but even his 
sense is agreeable, which is more than 
van be said of nonsense in general. He has 
written much in the Journal des Debats, and much 
elsewhere. He is brief as he is incomplete; but 
often you can glean more than one idea from 
him. He is an elect trotype writer, and can gild 
or silver over a poor metallic coin, so as to make 
it pass respectably—into a cabinet at least. He 
recently has published Variétés littéaires; but 
why? According to his own doctrine, he should 
have allowed the collection of essays or articles 
to have slept in forgotten numbers of French 
journals. He says (and what he says is very 
true): “They publish nowadays many books 
which are only collections of fragments. Soon 
asa man of talent has written in journals or 


always 
sense, 
non- 


exceedingly | 


, Messrs. Maury and Bertrand will perform the 





is in :omians taste; there is not “the slightest dis- | 


position to magnify the facts or overstrain the eulogy. 


The letters written by Seddon himself are especially | 


lively, graceful, and full of keen observation. 
| Theodosia Ernest; or, the Her oine of Faith, 
ville, Tenn. : Graves and Co. ; London: Triibner and 
Co.)—The late “ revivals ” 
something to do with it; but the fact is certain, that 
they are growing to be very fond of controversial 
novels over in America. We suppose that Theodosia 
Ernest ought to be classed in this category; for the 
picture of the strong-minded young lady in curls, 


(Nash- | 


m: ay or may not have had | 


with a sad thought upon her brow and a letter | 


directed ‘* William Percy, Esq.” in ber hand, can be 
no more a portrait than the marvellous conversations 
of which the book is made up can be real. The object 
of the book is to state the argument of Baptism from 
| the Baptist point of view. Theodosia, when a girl of 
six years old, becomes a spectator of a “ total 
| immersion” ceremony. She is much struck by it. 
‘‘T was only sprinkled,” says she ; * therefore, if this 
is baptism, T have never been baptised.” Twelve years 


| Bohn’s Historical Librar 


| 


afterwards, when she had approached somewhat nearer | 


| to years of discretion, our heroine is again troubled with 
the same question. A conference is the result, 
in which the lady, her lover Mr. Percy, a young 
lawyer, the Reverend Mr. Johnson her pastor, Mr. 
Courtney a Baptist, and WU ncle Jones” a professor 


of languages, take part. The subject of baptism is 


| Bohn's Scientific 


| Buck's Theology: 


thorou:hly handled, and all the authorities, pro and | 


con, turned over. Percy, however, confesses that he 
is utterly ignorant of the subject, ‘and the Reverend 
Johnson proves that he is not much better. Only 
Uncle Jones is of much use against the skilful Bs aptist, 


his skill in languages enabling him to render obscure | 


passages still more obscure by his mode of translating 
them. After the seventh night of disputation the 
young lady announces her intention of being im- 
mersed, which has the effect of sending Mr. Johnson 
off in a huff. A quarrel with her lover is another 
cons ls nce of this determination. No matter: Miss 
Theodosia has her way; and not only that, but sne- 
ceeds eventually in converting ber opponents to her 
way of thinking. To all who believe that such books 
are utterly futile in effecting the settlement of dis- 
puted doctrinal points, such a work as this must 
appear altogether valueless. 

Rhind's Elementary Geography. (London: Simp- 
kin and Marshall.)—This little manual will be found 
very useful for junior pupils. The earlier sections 
contain a short but clear summary of the more essen- 
tial portions of astronomy and physical geography. 
A general description of the five great continents, 
and a more detailed description of the British Empire 
and of Palestine, make up the body of the work; and 
the whole is completed by itineraries of the wander- 
ings of the children of Israel, of the journeyings of 
Christ through Palestine, and of the travels and 
voyages of St. Paul. There are a few maps, which 
will enable the pupil to realise in some degree the 
physical features of Great Britain or Palestine, and 
some useful tab!es. 

The Small Boy's Myth ological Primer. In Rhyme. 
By E. A. (London: Wyand and Son)—is intended 
to fix the names of the heathen mythology upon the 
memory of the very young. A single specimen will 
serve better than an elaborate criticism: 

There was one Captain Jason, in a ship called The Argo, 

Sallied forth, a Gold Fleece to bring back as his Cargo: 

To Colchis he steered pretty near the Criméa; 

And he there fell in love with the Princess Medéa. 

By her magical aid, the fierce Dragon he parried, 

Who guarded the Fleece. At leneth they were married: 

How in time he deserted his old Love and Crony, 

Read Ovid's Epistles, * Medea Jaséni.” 

a Plea for 
(London: Stanford.)—If 
be set right by 


Government as it is: 
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rupt governments are to 
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LITERATU 


in the dictionaries or encyclopedias a few articles 
which the publie has relished, he hastens to 
collect them, and publishes them under the title 
of Mélanges. For my part I do not believe it 
possible to make a book worthy of the name of 
book, a book which shall endure, from frag- 
ments and articles from journals. The article of 
a scat ? essentially the thing of a day.” Never- 
theless, M. de Sacy, so thinking and so writing, 
has neFenat a work which is really “the thing 
of a day.” 

A number of small but not unimportant mat- 
ters may be brought together. A commission 
has been appointed to proceed to the classifica- 
tion of the documents already received by the | 
Minister of Public Instruction, and which will be 
ultimately transmitted to him, for the formation 
of a map of Ancient Gaul. M. de Sauley, of the 
Institute, is named president of this commission ; | 


Parliamentary Re- | 


| Stuart’s Is the 


| polis he is obliged to 
| perform elsewhere, to its 





is the man todo it. At the end of a 
, by which patience is exhausted, 
we are told 


% Aliquis' x 
| string of couplets 
taste disgusted, and reason puzzled, 


| that: 


To guide this free and thriving land, 

tequires a just, a master hand ; 

A mind, whose rule and policy 

Will secure the State prosperity 

Yet keep her Name from fiaw or frown, 

Guarding her People, Laws, and Crown! 
Judging from internal evidence, we are disposed to 
identify ‘ saan with the aid Cornelius. 
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functions of secretaries, and 
editors of the pre is a 
unit of value, a unit of measure, a unit of quan- 
tity; why not a unit of sound? Why should not 
ut or da be as much a constant as a frane piece? 
The franc may have a tendency to fall in value, 
but its pitch is evermore known. ‘The same 
cannot be said of ut or Ja, which within the last 
thirty years or so have risen several beats. That 
is, the young lady or gentleman of the Conserva- 
toire, who has been trained to sing /a at a certain 
pitch, finds that when he or she enters a provin- 
cial orchestra the pitch is sometimes an eighth 
higher than the Paris standard. The piece the 
artist could perform with ease in the metro- 
strain his voice to 
great injury. The 
into a falsetto, and the falsetto 
The Government has just con- 


correspondents, 


tenor rises 
into a scream. 


| fided to a commission of savants and composers the 
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mission of establishing a constant diapason, a | People,” (?) died suddenly on the morning of the 
model diapason, a sole normal type, a point of | 15th of the present month, deeply regretted by his 
departure for the note, or, so to speak, unity of | countrymen. 

sound. A learned Italian, Signor Zantedeschi, has The Parisians have been in great fear for some 
a memoir on the long-debated question, whether | time past on account of their Zoological Garden. 
the elevation of the diapason ought to be attri- | They fear that the birds, the monkeys, the good 
buted to composers, who, to attain a lively effect, | old elephant and his disobedient son, who pelted 
have forced the note little by little; or whether the | him the other day with gravel discharged from 
elevation of the fundamental note has been pro- | his juvenile trunk, poor old Martin the bear, and 


duced in steel diapasons by a spontaneous mole- | his associates, are to be sent to the Bois de 
cular movement. The author of the memoir} Boulogne. Nurses, apple-women, and cake- 
thinks he has been able to determine the stability | venders are ferocious. A fine little revolu- 
of the tone in that which the Italians call canne| tion is contemplated on the neighbouring 
ad embolo, employed in southern Italy by tuners. | quays. Could we believe all we hear, the 


He adds that he has examined very ancient | monkeys have protested against a change 
diapasons a canno and ad embolo, whose authen- | of quarters, and the parroquets have become 
ticity and the chromatic scale are demonstrated | amazingly conservative. ‘The very tortoises, so 
by registers. These diapasons date back more | slow in general in their movements, are said to 
than a century and a half. This interesting | have pronounced. But there is no real cause for 
question in musical art is deserving of great any alarm. The quadrupeds, bipeds, and mono- 
attention, especially as regards the interpretation | peds, of which there are many—Crimean heroes, 
of ancient chefs d’auvres. M. Sainte-Beuve has | to wit, who have a great affection for the little un- 
published a lively article on the history of the} breeched urchins who run about the gardens 
Academy, by Pelisson and D’Olivet, reprinted with | with penny trumpets and drums the size of a 
an introduction and notes by M. Ch. Livet. The powder-puff box—all these may rest satisfied that 
Academy, according to Sainte-Beuve, has done | they are to have undisturbed possession. A new 
less and more than its founder expected of it; zoological and botanical garden is indeed about 
and if he were to appear on one of its féte-days, | to be formed; but it will differ essentially from 
he would not greatly inconvenience himself about | the Jardin des Plantes, because, instead of fero- 
his creation ; he would scold a little, but he would | cious animals and rare birds, beasts, and vegetable 
also thrill with pride at the sight of his emanci- 
pated daughter. M. Sainte-Beuve, while he 
compliments M. Livet, reads him at the same 
time a little lesson. The latter, apropos of a 





of such animal races and vegetable productions 
of other climes as are likely to suit the clime of 
France. It will be what the French call a “ Gar- 
passage of the Abbé d’Olivet relative to poesy, | den of application ”—an experimental garden to 
remarks: “The imperfect knowledge of onr| determine what animals and plants of foreign 
ancient literature led Despréaux astray in his! countries may be reared and cultivated to good 
‘Art Poétique.’? We invoke the same examples in | account in the latitude of Paris. We shall see 
favour of the Abbé d’Olivet, who treats the same | there, for example, the yak, a bull with a tail 
subject in a manner as little conformable to| like that of a horse, the goats of Angora and 
modern ideas.” M. Sainte-Beuve does not hold | Nubia, the sheep of Caramania, lamas, and the 
with him. He says: “I think this note might | large kangaroo. A poultry-yard, the plan of 
be dispensed with. D’Olivet has no need of an} which is so conceived as to admit of gradual ex- 
excuse, As to Despréaux, without doubt he has | tension according to circumstances, will receive 
not given an exact and complete history of our | on one part gallinaceous fowls, barn-door birds, 
poetry in the few verses of his ‘Art Poétique,’ | and on the other aquatic and land birds, good for 
which otherwise treats of it very elegantly; but | food or pleasant to the eyes—birds for pot, spit, or 
we cannot say precisely that he has gone astray in | the gay terrace. Then there are savage birds to 
not advancing beyond what was known in his | be tamed—wild feathered creatures which have 
time;” and he adds: “Ibelieve that there is| no idea of responsibility, 1s the mandou or 
more chance for one going astray at the present | American ostrich, and the cassowary of Aus- 
day, in thinking that he knows so well hisclassics | tralia. These are to be taught that, if duly fed 

antiques ) and things remote. There are people | and attended to, something is expected from them 
who talk of a grand literary age of St. Louis, as | in the kitchen. Here there will be the silkworm 
ifthey saw it as clearly as the age of Louis | which feeds upon mulberry-leaf, and by his side 
XIV.”,——-We_ mentioned at the time it | will be the worm which feeds upon the leaf of the 
appeared Proudhon’s book on the Revolution | oak, and that which feeds upon the plant from 
and the Clergy, which was afterwards seized, | which we derive our castor-oil. We shall in time 
and for the publication of which the Socialistic | discover which is the better manufacturer of silk. 
author was condemned to fine and impri- | Our kindness, of course, has a motive in it, and if 
sonment. We now record an answer to it | we acclimate the cochineal insect, we shall not be 
by M. Adolphe Huard, which appears under the | obliged to send to India for so many of his mates 
title, De injustice dans la Révolution et de Vordre | 
dans l'éylise —the reverse of Proudhon’s title. This 

is intended as arefutation of the principles ad- 

vanced by the latter. Whether they are fairly 

met and overthrown, not many have the oppor- 

tunity of deciding. Proudhon, whatever his errors 

may be, in this instance may be said to be con- 

demned unheard. We have before us the antidote 

without the bane. M. Huard’s book is, no doubt, 

very orthodox, seeing that it has received the 

approbation of Monseigneur the Cardinal Mathieu, 

Archbishop of Besancon, who has written to the 

author: “The thought you have is worthy of a 

Christian, but you have developed it with a 

superiority of vision which renders your work 

doubly precious.” The work recon mends itself 
by its clear diction ; as regards its politics, 

we make no comment. 

Irisk making patchwork in a summary, and 
should only like to hide the stitches with my | 
darning-needle of a pen. Allow me to tack into | 
my literary quilt a bit of art-news from Russia. | the Saut-du-Loup, from which it will be sepa- 
M. Yvanhoff, a Russian painter, has recently | rated by the alley called the Erabies. We have 
completed a canvass, upon which he has been | used just above the word pisciculture—fish-crops, 
engaged for the last twenty years it is said— | to avail ourselves of a free translation. To this 
“St. John announcing the Advent of the Saviour | branch of industry the French continue to pay 
to the Jews.” The picture is exhibited in the | great attention. Indeed, the industry properly 
Academy of Fine Arts, where amateurs throng | originated in France. The object of it is to pro- 
to visit it. The artist made a journey to Jeru- | pagate fishes as we propagate wheat, oats, or 
salem to study the aspect of the country and the | potatoes. The point is to take care of the spawn, 
type of the personages. It is said that M. Yvan- | If the spawn of the fish is destroyed, no future 
hoff’s picture has been purchased for the Imperial | crop can be expected. The salmon has engrossed 
Museum, at the price of 40,000 roubles (6400/.), | great attention, and of the Salmo feror some- 
no great price for twenty years’ labour. On the | thing really has been made—that is, he in- | 
back of this announcement came the tidings that | creases and multiplies in French streams. | 


pot. Weare to have bee-hives also. We shall 
discover which of many species is really the 
busiest bee; and, having resolved this problem, it 
is to be presumed that inferior breeds will be aban- 
| doned to gather honey all the day, wherever they 
can findit. Pisiculture will have its share of atten- 
tion. We shall learn how fish behave in the society 
of fish; something of the loves of oysters; and of 
| the habits of the usefully sanguinary leech. 
Foreign plants of recognised utility will be the 
object of careful experiments: the sugar-sorgho, 
(wild-looking at present, like a bullrush bearing 
' ears of rye), the igname, shrubs yielding gums 
and varnishes, and the wild German potato, will 
he received into the garden, in order that it may 
be ascertained what can be made of them. Horti- 
culture and agriculture will have all the benefits 
of the experiments about to be attempted in this 
respect. The vast establishment will extend 
from the port of the Sablons to Neuilly, along 


productions, there will be found only specimens | 


of the forest or cactus-hedge to put into the dye- | 


| fellows—his pot-value will increase. Then, again, 
| there is the oyster, the pet bivalve of M. Coste, 
who has addressed a memoir to the Emperor on 
his behalf. The oyster fishery is more important 
by half than the salmon fishery. We might get 
| on without the one ; but how without the other? 
Neither tragedy nor comedy can be considered 
to be complete without the after-piece ostreum. 
| M. Coste has discovered that many oysters lose 
their lives by being turned upside-down by the 
present clumsy dredging system. The oyster is 
acephalous, he has got no head; but in an 
inverted position he suffers, seemingly, as much 
as would suffer the being having a head which is 
permanently inverted. M. Coste proposes to 
employ the Nautt/us diving-beli and such an inge- 
nious diver as Walter Burton. Bell and man will 
descend into the deep, and the man, taking his 
walks on the ocean beds, will pick up the ripe 
oyster and leave his unripe mates to feed and 
fatten for a future occasion. 


Tes Philosophes au Pilorit. Par M. Ch. pe Bussy. 
Paris. 
Srxce the present ruler of France, for purposes 
of his own, entered into an alliance with Jesuitism, 
all the writers of the French Ultramontanist 
school have talked the wildest nonsense regarding 
the history of the world, and especially regarding 
the history of the last three hundred years. The 
cry of these foolish and wicked people is, that 
Protestantism is the one great blunder, the one 
great crime, which has been committed by our 
race, the one great misfortune which has befallen 
our race; that it is the fruitful mother of all 
existing woe and wrong; and that not till it is 
utterly rooted out, absolutely effaced, and Papal 
supremacy, in the most despotic and comprehen- 
sive sense, restored, can earth again be pure, and 
peaceful, and happy. That f the silly 
scribblers who talk in this style really believe 
what they say cannot be doubted, since even 
Gioberti, who was the passionate opponent of the 
priests, and who denounced them with eloquent 
and conscientious persistency, saw in the resto- 
ation of the Papal supremacy to the pith and 
plenitude wherewith a Gregory VII. or an Inno- 
cent III. had wielded it, the chief hope of 
salvation for mankind. But that the mass of the 
French Ultramontanists are honest we very 
seriously question. They are inspired, not by 
religious feeling, not by tender and pious regret 
for the Catholic Church in its best days, not even 
by fanaticism: far stronger than any such 
motives—even if we could suppose such motives 
operative—are servility to the Emperor and 
hatred to England. M.de Bussy is one of the 
champions of the evil cause. Nobler, sincerer, 
more gifted than the others, we can scarcely call 
him; but there is somewhat of liveliness and 
freshness in his book which induces us to glance 
at it. 

On the vestibule of every discussion with the 
Ultramontanists we always encounter a singular 
fact. With all the commonplaces whereby the 
bombastic Bossuet vindicated a consoling doc- 
trine—that of Providence—they are familiar; they 
proclaim, as he proclaimed, that God has fore- 
ordained whatsoever cometh to pass ; and yet 
God permitted the great blunder, the great crime, 
the great misfortune,—Protestantism! ‘This is 
sad and strange. The Creator orders wisely and 
invincibly ; yet rash, capricious, guilty men have 
power to disturb the course and harmony of the 
Creation! Thus, while abhorring iniquity, God 
sanctions sin, and while infallible in his decrees 
and inflexible in his will, he is unable to carry 
out his own purposes. We speak too freely and 
too frequently about the Almighty’s plans; but, 
if plans there be, let us revere, let us obey them, 
let us aid in achieving them. The mystery which 
rests on God's doings, they are wisest who 
approach with no prying eye and no desecrating 
hand. But if we lift the veil let us bow the knee to 
the revelation. What a provocative to Atheism, 
however, and what an apparent justification of 
it, in the assertion that the Lord God Omnipotent 
reiyneth, accompanied by the contrary assertion 
that he ceaseth to reign whenever his word and 
work are most needed, whenever a pestilential 
heresy is going forth to slay human souls or to 
overthrow the divinest institutions! It was de- 


some oO 





| clared by one whose name the U'ltramontanists 


have always on their lips, but whose spirit they 
have never in their hearts, that not a sparrow 
falleth tothe ground without our Father, and that 


M. Yvanhoff, the painter, best known by his} His nominal value gradually will decrease; | even the hairs of our head are all numbered. 


painting “The Apparition of Christ to the! but so much the worse for him and his | 








Leave this faith to us, at once childlike and 
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sublime. It will strengthen us to bear the burden | wallowed in every vice; so plain a lie would be 


of our infirmities and the anguish of our sorrows. 
It is balm to the afflicted; it is shield to the 
tempted. But do not withdraw its light and its 
warmth from us just at the hour when we need 
its succour the most, and, thus blaspheming, 
teach us also to blaspheme. 

M. de Bussy sticks certain philosophers— 


chiefly Frenchmen—into the pillory, and then | 


bespatters them with filth, When you have 
delighted yourself with the spectacle and the 
stench, you are to pronounce judgment on Pro- 
testantism; the argument being that, if M. de 


Bussy throws filth at the philosophers till you | 


can stand it no longer, Protestantism is con- 
demned. This is a curious mode of reasoning. 


Is it in connection with pillories, with rotten eggs | 


and rotten cabbages, that a mighty phenomenon 
like Protestantism should be judged? Protes- 
tantism is less an aspect of the modern world, an 
agency in it, than the modern world itself. What 
primordial force, primordial development of mo- 
dern life, is not closely connected with Pro- 
testantism? Yet M.de Bussy would fain per- 
suade us that Protestantism was a huge mistake, 
because many French authors were as obscene a 
hundred years ago as many French authors are 
virulent now. Whence happens it, thou flippant 
Paris pamphleteer, that, if certain curses inevitably 
flow from Protestantism, they should be least 
diffused, least active, in Protestant lands? Where 
do vices so abominable prevail, that the most 
polluted and shameless tongue dares not name 
them to the most polluted and shameless ears? 
Where rageth evermore a fierce revolutionary 
madness? Where marcheth side by side with a 
degrading superstition an audacious scepticism ? 
Surely not in the countries which the grand voice 
of Luther helped to deliver. Is it not in Protes- 
tant communities alone that growth combined 
with conservatism is to be found ? 

M. de Bussy says—the shameless sophist—that 
the pretended Reformation, as the Ultramontanists 
are pleased to call a necessary and noble evolution 
of Providential power, is responsible before his- 
tory, before humanity, and before God, for all the 
blood shed in the religious wars which have 
desolated Europe since the aforesaid pretended 
Reformation arose. It was always the Protestant 
heretics who gave the provocation. They were 
not only heretics and sectaries; they were in- 
surgents. It was the Protestants who excited 
Catholic fanaticism ; who were the indirect cause 
of St. Bartholomew’s massacre; of the violences 
of the League ; of the wholesale Irish murders 
by the Papists, which some years after Cromwell 
so terribly avenged ; of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes ; and of the dragonnades. This, 
we must confess, is a most original mode of 
reasoning. Whenever a wrong is inflicted, it is 
the sufferer alone who is guilty ; for how could 
the wrong have been inflicted unless the sufferer 
had been there? When the late Mr. William 
Burke, shoemaker in Edinburgh, entrapped un- 
suspecting persons into his house and strangled 
them, they were to blame and not he. How 
could he have suffocated and then sold them 
for the benefit of anatomical science, unless he 
had encountered them in Edinburgh streets or in 
Edinburgh lanes as indubitable entities? Is it 
not plain that the man, however willing or skilful, 
could not have killed a ghost ? He murdered, 
no doubt; but the victims provoked him to 
murder them by the simple fact of their existence. 
When the late Mr. William Palmer, surgeon in 
Rugeley, used strychnine so extensively to put 
people out of the way, whose fault was it? Not 
his, surely, seeing that he could not have poisoned 
them unless they had lived and moved as tan- 
gible realities before him. Why did they irritate 
the harmless creature’s nerves by their unrea- 
sonable and unsummoned proximity? We hope 
that this new theory of crime, all the glory and 
originality of which we allow to M. de Bussy, 
will have its due effect on the future ad- 
ministration of justice in England. The 
Papacy must surely be on its last legs when its 
advocates are obliged to defend it by such imbe- 
cile logic. Akin to such logic is the con- 
temptible trick of placing all the Reformers 
of modern times in the same category. No 
one can perform this trick more unblush- 
ingly than M. de Bussy. When you array to- 
gether before us Wickliffe, Huss, Luther, Calvin, 
Voltaire, D’Holbach, Helvetius, Diderot, Rous- 
seau, Marat, Babeuf, can you calumniate in a 
more cowardly fashion? This Ultramontanist 
slanderer dares not aver that Wickliffe, Huss, 
Luther, Calvin, were godless blasphemers and 


promptly contradicted, even by the least scrupulous 
|in hisowncamp. But by shutting up the Pro- 
| testant heroes in the same fold with the herd of 
| unclean beasts he knows that the odour at least, 
| if not the stain, of the uncleanness will be com-. 
municated, and thus feeble and ignorant souls be 
imposed on. Even those who were not religious 
reformers at all, who were professed Deists or 
Atheists, M. de Bussy treats with gross unfair- 
ness, with the exception perhaps of Voltaire, who 
was often mean and malicious. But when he 
says that Dupuis was a sciolist, and wrote an 


impure book, he lies as flagrantly as if he were | 


| to state that the late Sir William Hamilton was 
no scholar and crowded his writings with ob- 
scenities. We have read the long and elaborate 
work of Dupuis on the “Origin of All Religions,” 
and from few productions have we derived more of 
profit and of pleasure. It is exceedingly learned, 
exceedingly eloquent, and animated through- 
out by the most elevated sentiments. The only 
fault is its one-sidedness; but that was a fault com- 
mon to nearly everything that was written during 
the last century. We are very certain that 
M. de Bussy never perused a page of Dupuis; 
but he thinks he may safely spit his venom on 
the grave of one of France’s most accomplished 
students and most disinterested patriots. We 
are not disposed to lift Marat out of the mud 
into which M. de Bussy has thrust him; but 
when M. de Bussy would thrust Volney into the 
same mud, we vigorously protest. We do not 
deny that Volney was an infidel, and that one of 
his works—the “ Ruins of Empires”—is an ex- 
ceedingly popular manual of infidelity. But how 
small a portion of his volumes do his infidel 


“Travels” and the other creations of a pen not 
less remarkable for classi¢al elegance than pro- 
found research. And Volney’s character did not 
fall below his mastery of style and the vastness 
and solidity of his erudition. We defend, also, 
D’Holbach and Helvetius from M. de Bussy’s 
furious detraction. They were rank and rampant 
Atheists both—that we grant. But, if they held 
an unhallowed creed, they atoned for it by the 
most active and unbounded benevolence. Every 
man is either better or worse than his faith. 
D’Holbach and Helvetius were infinitely better 
than theirs. M. de Bussy almost goes the 
length of asserting that no one can be capable 
either of ordinary or extraordinary virtues who 
is not a devoted son of the Papal Church, and 
that therefore D’Holbach and Helvetius, in being 
generous and charitable to excess, must have 
been actuated by ostentation or some baser 
motive. D’Helbach, a German living at Paris, 
was the author of a famous Atheistical book, 
“The System of Nature,” which is extensively 
circulated in England, though another name 
appears on the title-page; and Helvetius gave to 
the world treatises in favour of a crude sensa- 
tional philosophy, which made much noise in 
their day. It may lessen the dislike of some 
persons towards D’Holbach and Helvetius to 
know that, if they sent forth blasphemies with 
one hand, they sent forth unstinted succour with 
the other. In order to get up the semblance of a 
charge against D’Alembert, M. de Bussy makes 
him die impenitent in the very heat and height 
of the French Revolution. It so happens that 
D’Alembert died just ten years before, which 
somewhat spoils M. de Bussy’s nice story and 
the affecting homily thereon. With regard to 
Diderot, Rousseau, Cabanis, and many more, 
there would be much to say if it were worth 
while going farther into the subject. In every 
case M. de Bussy would be found suppressing 
what was true when not asserting what was false. 
At all events, the attempt to represent the 
French Deists and Atheists as the legitimate 
heirs of Protestantism is preposterous. In a 
healthy moral condition of the community free 
inquiry always leads to faith. It is not in 
human nature to doubt for doubting’s sake. 
Man yearns for an anchorage in the Invi- 
sible; and if he loses that anchorage for a 
moment, how terrible is his shriek of pain! 
But he never loses it through the audacities 
of his understanding; he loses it through 
the corruption of his heart. That was how 
the French lust it—why, in spite of Ultramon- 
tanist cant, they have not yet regained it. 
Society, the Church, political affairs, were in 
France one immense and hideous leprosy; they 
are so still. That was why doubt and denial and 
crowding catastrophes came; that is why they 
cannot fail to come again. It would be wiser and 





writings occupy, compared to his admirable | 





nobler in the French Ultramontanists if, instead 
of plotting against England and Protestantism 
in every country of the world, they were to set 
about the mighty work of France’s moral regene- 
ration. The misfortune of France has been not 
in being too Protestant, but in not being Protes- 
tant enough. Having refused the truth when 
the truth was offered, France must work out its 
own problem as it can. Meanwhile neither 
Gallic jealousy nor Ultramontanist spite can 
hinder England and Protestantism from being 
far more triumphant than they have ever yet 
been. But that England, as the primordial Pro- 
testant realm, may be still more puissant in the 
future than in the past, it is indispensable that 
Protestantism should be interpreted in no narrow 
sectarian sense; that neither, on the other hand, 
should it be interpreted in any rationalistic 
direction; and that England should seek alliance, 
as she can only find hearty and honest alliance, 
with Protestant commonwealths. We must asa 
people shake off that religious indifferentism and 
that political latitudinarianism which have re- 
cently been creeping over us. While refusing 
the rights of citizens to none who have brave 
and true English souls, we must not forget that 
the Ultramontanists, whether Englishmen, Irish- 
men, or Scotchmen, cannot love England. Not 
long ago a Catholic priest at Geneva, speaking 
in the name of the Swiss Papists, avowed stronger 
sympathies for France than for the fatherland. 
And the disposition of the Ultramontanists just 
now everywhere is to forswear country and to 
exalt France, because France is for a season the 
most effective instrument of Jesuitical scheming 
and despotism. M. de Bussy, like all the 
Ultramontanists who speak out, is only absurd; he 
injures the cause he seeks to defend. But there 
are Ultramontanists here at home who are con- 
spiring in silence. They are not absurd—they 
are dangerous ; they are traitors: let us guard 
against them. ATTICUS. 





FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
Rome, July 5. 
Etruscan Museum of Campana—Preservation of 
Antiquities — Recent Works of Sculpture. 
Srvce the 10th ult. has been opened to the public, 
with admission by ticket, the Etruscan Museum 
of the Marquis Campana, now occupying a large 
suite of rooms in one of the houses of the former 
proprietor, who has lost by confiscation this as 
well as his other artistic treasures. I regret being 
yet unable to supply anything like the full report 
desirable on this inestimable collection, owing to 
the want of a catalogue, whose publication was 
promised, though far from ready, when I visited 
it. A single inspection suffices but for a general 
idea of the variety, preciousness, and far-extend- 
ing antiquarian interest attaching to this immense 
series, that illustrates, indeed, every aspect in the 
life of ancient Etruria. Considerable reading on 
the mythology and art of that nation is requisite 
for enabling the visitor to arrive at any intelli- 
gent appreciation of the whole. The vases alone 
amount to several thousands, displaying every 
variety of scale and form, every degree of merit in 
the execution and style of their painted figures, 
some being red or white on black, others black 
on red grounds. Several, and those among the 
most beautiful, are from the excavations at Cuma, 
or other places in Southern Italy, therefore to be 
classed among the Grecian; and perhaps the finest 
of allisa large Cumean vase, with numerous figures 
in low relief, painted white and partly gilt, repre- 
senting, with much grace of design, the story of Pro- 
serpine. Greek inscriptions, with proper names, are 
seen on several others, and many illustrate sub- 
jects familiar in classic mythology or the story of 
the Trojan War—as Jason, assisted by Medea, in 
the quest of the Golden Fleece, to obtain which 
he is slaying the dragon; the Death of Patroclus 
and mourning of Achilles; Priam supplicating 
Achilles ; combats between deities and mortals, 
or deities alone, among whom Minerva and Ceres 
are frequently recognisable by their symbols. In 
numerous groups are represented the banquets, 
games, and spectacles introduced at the funeral 
rites of illustrious deceased—the guests appearing 
recumbent on couches, crowned with flowers, 
before tables spread with luxuriant viands, while 
dancers, male and female, playing the tambourine 
or other musical instruments, are exhibiting 
for their entertainment, the men among these 
hired performers being completely nude, the 
women clothed in long vestments. Many groups 
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represent the races, on foot and horseback, and 
pugilistic combats, for the victory in which these | 
vases were themselves the prize ; and on one of | 
these is a curious evidence of the ignominy } 
attaching to defeat—the loser in the race appear- | 
ing outside the group, like a naughty child 


placed to stand in a corner, bound with | 
cords, while an attendant brandishes a | 
formidable scourge for his  chastisement. | 


Elsewhere we see combats with wild beasts, in the 
figures of which latter is displayed, certainly, little | 
knowledge of natural history or the quadrupeds’ | 
anatomy. The grim Demon of Etruscan mytho- 
logy, his body terminating in scaly folds, his 
hand wielding a serpent instead of a sceptre, his | 
expression furious and vindictive, and the fabu- | 
lous animals conspicuous in this gloomily system 

of belief, appear on several vases amidst strange | 
attributes of superstitious terror. But there are 

many other more pleasing personages, frequently | 
represented,and with gracefully-designed forms— 

as ladies holding vases or mirrors, dancers, and | 
the ministers to luxury or amusement. The | 
collection of bronzes is large and most interesting, | 
consisting of armour and weapons, trophies found | 
in warrior-tombs; funeral couches of grated work, | 
still supporting the helmets or other accoutre- 

ments of the dead; candelabra of various elegant | 
forms ; numerous mirrors with figures scratched 
on their disks; and a few small statues, one repre- | 
senting a female of some beauty, in rich costume, | 
recumbent on a monumental urn. Two figures 

are, I understood, intended for the mysterious 
boy-god, Tages, who rose out of the ground to | 
teach agriculture and civilisation, afterwards | 
as mysteriously disappearing. In one cabinet 
is a valuable and curious set of helmets | 
crowned with chaplets of flowers in finely- 

wrought lamine of gold, one of these casques 

being of massive silver; and a skull near it bear- 

ing the remains of a similar golden garland, whose 


SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


Some interesting information has been given by 
Captain Pullen, R.N., of H.M.’s ship Cyclops, 
relative to the temperature of the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans at great depths, in his recent 
voyage to the East. The first sounding for tem- | 
perature was in 382° 13’ N., long. 19° 15’ W,, | 
where, at 400 fathoms, the mininum temperature | 
was 50°5°, the surface at the time being 70°. | 
Subsequently two thermometers were sent down 
at 500 and 800 fathoms; at the greater depth the 
minimum temperature was 44°5°, at the lesser 50°. 
The next sounding was in lat. 10° 7’ N., long. 
27° 32’ W., when there was no bottom with 2000 | 
fathoms of line. In 4° 16’ N., and 28° 42’ W., two 

thermometers were sent down to 1500 and 

1000 fathoms, the greater depth showing a mini- | 
mum temperature of 39°4°, the lesser of 42°5°. In | 
the next cast, in lat. 2° 20’N., long. 28° 44’ W., | 
ninety miles from St. Paul’s Island, two thermo- 

meters were sent down onaregular deep-sea line, 

with bottom at about 1080 fathoms; the thermo- 

meter showed a minimum temperature of 38°5° 

at the lowest depth, and 462° at 680 fathoms. An 

attempt to get a cast directly on the Equator was 

unsuccessful, resulting in the loss of a large 

portion of the line. After crossing the Equator, | 
thermometers were sent down at nearly every | 
tenth parallel, three at a time, at twelve, eight, | 
and four hundred fathoms ; and portions of the 

water brought up were reserved to be sent home 

for analysis. In lat. 26° 46’ S. and long, 23° 52’ | 
W., soundings were obtained at 2700 fathoms. A | 
thermometer sent down to this depth came in 

showing a minimum temperature of 35° F.: the 

bottom brought up in the valve was a very fine | 
brown-coloured sand. Running the easting down 
between the parallels 35° and 38° S., to outside the 
Mauritius, the lead was brought into play on the 
Brunswick shoal, which is marked 85 fathoms, | 
but bottom was not reached with 1410 fathoms. | 
Then came the Atalanta, marked as an extensive | 
shoal; here acast was obtained with bottom at 1120 
fathoms. The bottom consisted of what appeared 
to be very fine sand covering a hard substance, 
supposed at first to be coral, but which, under 


leaves seem actually embedded in the bony sur- | one hand, the god appears in the most elevated 
face. One chamber is surrounded by paintings | character attributed to him by the genius of 
that represent several important tombs exactly as | Paganism; his expression benign and calmly 
found when first opened—the trophies and imple- | thoughtful, his features of the most refined 
ments hung to the walls, the armed skeleton | beauty—the idea, indeed, being that of the bene- 
lying on the funereal couch, or nothing but the | ficent Deity of Nature, as developed by the Pagan 
weapons remaining, with cushions in painted | mind of the later schools with so much refine- 
tufo for the head. We unfortunately miss one | ment on the Polytheism of old. The statue of 
very beautiful, and of all the most precious series | Palladio, from the monument at Vicenza, by 
among the contents of this museum—the golden ! Gajassi (which I have already mentioned), is also 


ART, 


ornaments (for female or sacerdotal use), reserved, 
as may be concluded, with more special care on 
the part of authorities, as an equivalent tor that 
deficit left in the treasury of the Mont de Piété, on 
account of which the Marquis Campana has 
been exposed to the charge rendering him 
amenable to a criminal tribunal. 

I hear it is the intention of the Roman Ministry 
to reform that branch of legislation aimed at the 
preserving of antiquities found on private estates. 
Hitherto the traditional laws, mainly determined 
by regulations published in 1820, have defined 
nothing respecting the right of property in such 
objects: though established usage has tacitly 
allowed the claim of ownership to the owner of 
the land, with the obligation of preserving these 
monumental antiques from injury and misusage of 
every sort; and, in case of threatened destruction, 
of reporting thereupon to authorities, or else 
repairing at the individual’s expense, according 
as deemed requisite by the archzologic commis- 
sion. It is now desired to give some distinctness, 
and define more clearly the application con- 
formable, to the terms of the regolamento of 
1820. 

Mr. Gibson’s statue of Bacchus, commissioned 
by Lord Londonderry, lately cast from the clay, 
strikes me as one of the most poetically and clas- 
sically conceived among all his works. Erect, 
but in an attitude of repose, crowned with vine- 
leaves and flowers, lightly holding the thyrsus in 
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parallel 20°, about 90 miles from land, there was 
no bottom with 1375 fathoms of line. Captain 
Pullen states that this gave him the first idea 
that his previous opinion of the Indian Ocean not 
being so deep as the Atlantic was wrong. Forty 
or fifty miles west of the northern part of Car- 
gados 1400 fathoms of line reached the bottom; 
at the doubtful St. George’s Island bottom was 
not reached with 2000 fathoms of line. Steaming 
then for Rose Galley Rocks, bottom was obtained 
with 2254 fathoms of line: the minimum tempe- 
rature was 35°. A thermometer was sent down 
at 2000 fathoms, and returned with a minimum 
temperature of 38°5°. Now 35° was the mini- 
mum temperature at 2700 fathoms in the Atlan- 
tic, further south than this cast. Captain Pullen 


| was therefore inclined to think that this is the 


minimum temperature of the great depths of the 
ocean, and that it commences soon after passing 
2000 fathoms. 

A difference of opinion prevails on the subject 
of the main drainage between the engineers of 


the Metropolitan Board of Works and the Go- | 


vernment referees. The engineers state that the 


causes of the impurity of the river have been | 


exaggerated and misunderstood, and that the 
discoloration of the water is due to the presence 
of inorganic substances brought down by land 


floods; that the chemical condition of the flowing | 


water is not altered by the admission of sewage, 
as this is decomposed and disinfected by the 
action of the oxygen in the water, but that it is 
the mud, containiug much organic matter, which 
putrifies; that the flowing water is not injurious 


to health, but that the stagnant mud is, and this | 


is derived chiefly from the metropolitan sewers; 
and that all that is necessary is to intercept this 
sewage above the present outlets, and discharge 
it where it will be harmless, and to construct 
terrace embankments for the purpose of confining 
the tidal channel, accelerating the velocity of the 
stream, and preventing the exposure of the mud 
banks. The Government scheme is denounced 
as being needlessly large, costly, and, to sum it 
up, all but impracticable. 

A correspondent of The Times, signing himselt 


| * Piscator,” suggests, with reference to paying 


| 


finished in the clay, standing thirteen palms, and 
to be with its basement thirty palms in height. 
It is a very spirited and appropriate treatment of 
the subject, simple, majestic, and intellectual; 
the head a portrait, the figure in the costume 
of the time, with a flowing mantle wrapped 
round the upper part; the upward gaze so 
directed, that, on the piazza where it is to stand, 
the great architect will here seem to contemplate 
the fagade of the contiguous Basilica, one of his 
most admired creations. On the basement will 
be the brief inscription: “ Ad Andrea Palladio— 
Francesco Bressan Vicentino:” a munificent citizen 
named Bressan having ordered this truly national 
monument entirely at his own expense. Among 
other recent works of sculpture in the studios here, 
I may mention Benzoni’s “ Zephyr and Aurora 
dancing,” a beautiful group,expressing the vivacity 
and joy of the movement presented with singular 
success ; by the same, a “ Madonna of the Immacu- 
late Conception,” standing on the crescent moon 
and crushing the serpent, for a church in Ireland, 
full of calm sweetness and gentle dighity ; also, by 
Mr. Rogers, the spirited series of reliefs illus- 
trating the life of Columbus, for the portals of 
the Capitol at Washington, with allegoric and 


historic statuettes in niches, and arabesque 
reliefs, introducing much of symbolism, in 
the intervening spaces—the whole an _ inte- 


resting, original, and finely-imagined monumen- 
tal work. 


DRAMA, &c. 


| that a reel alone is used, so that the motion of the 
| vessel acts as a dead weight on the line. What 

is wanted is a spring to ease the strain, and spring 
| levers might be used for the pupose. In the 
| event of the present attempt failing, the sugges- 
| tion may perhaps be adopted with advantage. 


| ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

A coLossatstatue is to be erected at Carlisle as a record 

of the esteem in which the inhabitants held Mr. James 
| Steel, late proprietor and editor of the Carlisle Journal, 
| who did good service in his day by a straightforward, 
| manly course of conduct, which fully entitles him to 
| the bonourf this fine memorial. It is a work of the 
| first class, and the production of Mr. W. F. Wood- 
| ington. It is a misfortune we have so few works 
| from this able sculptor. We know of little else pub- 
| licly than that the best bas-relief on the Nelson 
| Monument in Trafalgar-square is by him, and that 
| he gained the premium of 500/. in the Wellington 
competition. Yet, speak with whom we may im the 
| profession of which he is a member, his brother 
| artists accord to him the highest rank, and one and 

all lament that he so seldom finds employment. 

The competition for the statue of Frank Crossley, 
| Esq., M.P., to be placed in the park at Halifax, has 
| terminated in favour of Mr. Joseph Durham. The 
statue is to be eight feet high. 
| Once in three years the Royal Academy sends an 
| artist to Italy, thereto follow up his profession for aterm 
| of three years. Thus there is always one student of the 
| Academy supported at its expense. It therefore falis 
| to the lot of architects, painters, and sculptors who 
| have gained gold medals, once in nine years to contest 
| for the honour. The works exhibited by the young 
| painters were this year not deemed of suflicient merit 
| to entitle any one of them to election as travelling 
| student. Sculptors were offered the extra chance, and 
| it has resulted in the selection of Mr. John Adams, 
| Itis only fair to presume, after the debate on the 
| Wellington monument on Tuesday night, when Mr. 
| Stewart Wortley’s motion for a fresh competition was 
| lost by a majority of eighteen, that this most trouble- 
| some subjec: is at an end, and that the Government 
| have resolved to employ Mr. Stevens, Mr. Marshall, 

and Mr. Penrose, and (there is no blinking the fact) 
to concoct such a design for the Consistory Court in 
St. Paul’s as will meet with the approval of the First 





the microscope, was found to be some very beau- | out the Atlantic telegraph cable, the adoption of a | Commissioner of Works ; for no one throughout that 
long debate attempted'to show that the adopted work 


tiful specimens of Diatomacee. Steering now to | springaction, answering to that of therod in fishing. 


pass to the east of Mauritius, a little south of ' He attributes the repeated breakages to the fact ' was appropriate in apy one respect. 


How could they 
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erect such a piece of incongruity as the Duke of Wel- 
lington on horseback outside a tomb, when he may 
be seen lying dead at the same time within it. The 
member for Bute was quite right; the spot selected in 
St. Paul’s being given up, the terms and 
conditions of the competition are abandoned. 
The site marked out for the competitors was always 
an objectionable one; and when the Consistory Court 
is obtained, if it be not again contested by the pre- 
miated sculptors or a chosen number of our best 
artists, then justice has not been done to them, for 
they were invited to send in designs adapted to a site 
which subsequent reflection had shown to be unfit, 
and therefore all their labour had been useless. 
To read the debate, it will be thought there had 
been two competitors for the 20,0007. The real read- 
ing of the story is, the Government in the first 
place offered 50007. for the work, and asked Baily, 
Gibson, Foley, and Marochetti to aid them; two 
declined, and two prepared designs. Then the Go- 
vernment, not deeming the work sufficiently important 
for the subject, added the balance of the money left 
from the vote for the Duke’s funeral to it, making it 
over the 20,000/., and called an unlimited competition. 
Nearly every speaker, we are glad to find, lamented 
that most of our best artists held aloof, either directly 
or indirectly refusing to have anything to do with it. 
This, we explained a few weeks ago, arose because 
they could get no declaration on the part of the Go- 
vernment that the best work would be executed. 
They had no faith in the terms offered; for it must 
be remembered artists do not prepare designs to ob- 
tain the premiums only, but the work itself; if, there- 
fore, they can extract no promise of the large reward: 
they forego the lesser, and right they are. Sir B. 
Hall took occasion to say how “particularly 
guarded ” thé¥ were not to allow sculptors to believe 
the work would be awarded to the best. Why, in 
the name of all that’s fair and honest, has not the 
Government brought the whole of this dilemma upon 
them:elves? Had they been as open and honest as 
they were guarded and ambiguous, they would not 
have stultified themselves, or inflicted upon art or 
artists the injury they have done. 

We (the Building News) understand that Mr. A. P. 
Newton, the last admitted associate of the Old Water 
Colour Society, whose picture, “ Declining Days,” 
was noticed in terms of high commendation by the 
renee) pg at “y opening of the exhibition, has 
received a command to paint a similar picture 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort. ai hase 

Areport of the keeper of antiquities of the British 
Museum, dated the 7th July 1858, shows the want of 
accommodation for that department. If his state- 
ments be adwitted, it follows that the whole of the 
sculptures, save and except the Egy ptian, Assyrian, 
and Persian (which may be accommodated by mere 
re-arrangement) require entirely new buildings, and 
with more or less urgency. ; 3 
lights will be indixpensable. It is submitted that the 
ground on the north side of the Museum (in the event 
of new buildings being determined on) is the proper 
domain of the “natural history ” collections, while 
the “antiquities” as naturally claim the west 
_ On Wednesday, the chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in which the sarcophagus containing the remains of 
the late Duke of Wellington is placed was open from 
eleven o'clock to six (except the hour of afternoon 
service, from three to four), on production of their 
cards, to the Foreign Ministers, members of either 
House of Parliament, the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of London, the officers of the arm# and navy. 
the directors of the Bank, and members of the Roval 
Academy. After next week it will be open to the 
public on Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays free ; 
on other days on the payment of 6d. to defray the 
expense of lights and attendants. j 

A new room was opened on Friday evening last, 


at the South Kensington Museum, for the purpose of | 


exhibiting the works of art-manufacture designed and 
executed by students of the various schools of art in 
connexion with the science and art department of 
the Committee of Council on Education. This is the 
first time that an attempt has been made to illustrate 
the action of these institutions upon our manufactur- 
ng industry, and the effort is encouraging. 


A private view of the exhibition of paintings of the | 


Irish Institution for this year took place on Saturday. 
The collection is large and highly interesting, aad 
appears to have been selected with care. Amongst 
the contributors are, the Earl of Charlemont, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, Viscount Powerscourt, Lord W. 
Fitzgerald, Right Hon. Maziere Brady, Madame K. 
Farrell, &e. Additional importance attaches to the 
present display from the success attendant upon the 
memorial lately presented to Parliament on behalf of 
the institution, which at last bids fair to realise one 
of the primary objects of its incorporation—the 
establishment of a national gallery, and of a recog- 
nised home of the arts in Ireland. The exhibition 
this year is held some months Jater than usnal. 

An art-union exhibition has lately been instituted 
n Ennis. j 

On Wednesday week a labourer, while excavating 
at the drain in Vennel, came upon a number of cop- 
per coins, chiefly belonging to the reigns of the 
Georges; along with them, however, was what is 
apparently a medal struck in honour of the Duke of 
Cumberland after the battle of Culloden. It is about 





| 


the size of a half-crown, and made of brass and cop- 
per. On the obverse is the head of the Duke, with 
the inscription, “Got: Dux: Cumn: Dericr® Mr- 
LitruM. Natus 14th Apr. 1721,” and on the reverse 
the figure of Hercules slaying the Lernean Hydra, 
with the motto, “ Pro Parre er Patria.” Beneath 
is what appears to be a Latin inscription, of which 
the date (Dec. 1746), the year of the battle, is alone 
legible. The medal is considerably corroded. 

The Empress Josephine’s bronze statue, ten feet 
high, to beerected at St. Martinique, her native town, 
has arrived at Havre, en route for its destination. 

A letter from Rome says: “ The collection of the 
Marquis Campana is for sale. Three millions had 
been offered for it by the Grand Duchess Helen. 
M. de Rothschild, of Naples, has, it is said, offered 
four millions. Should the latter statement be con- 
firmed, the Mont-de-Piété will lose little by the frauds 
of its late director.” 

An important modification of Wheatstone’s stereo- 
scope has just been communicated to the Academy 
of Sciences by M. d’Almeida. With the common 


| instrument only one observer at a time can view the 


relief. M. d’Almeida renders it visible to several at a 
time, and at a distance of several metres. For this 
purpose he causes two stereoscopic images to be 
reflected simultaneously on a screen; as they are not 
identical, but only similar, the outlines of the one 
will intercept those of the other, and generate a con- 
fusion which can only be obviated by making each 
eve see only one of the images. For this purpose the 
inventor causes the luminous rays from each image 
to pass through a glass of a different colour, one red 
and the other green; whereby one of the images will 


| be reflected on the screen in red, the other in green. 


Now if the observer's eve be provided with glasses of 
the above-mentioned colours, the eye covered with a 
green glass will only see the green image, while the 
other will only be visible to the eye protected by a 
red glass. The moment this is effected the relief 
appears, and if the observer shift his position laterally 
the figure will appear to move in a contrary direction, 
which adds to the illusion. * M. d’Almeida proposes 
another plan, in which both images are uncoloured, 
and each eye is made to perceive one image only by 
rapidly intercepting the other from view by means of 
a revolving piece of pasteboard, cut so as only to cover 
one of the images at a time at each half revolution. 
As soon as the rotatory motion acquires sufficient 
rapidity the figures appear in relief. 


Woop Carvinc.—We have seen some very beauti- 
ful specimens recently executed by Mr. Perry, of 
North Audley-street. A medallion Robin seated on 


| a bough, singing with all his might, is instinct with 


For these buildings, sky- 


life. A medallion of Evening is represented by a 
nightingale singing on a branch of hawthorn, with a 
wreath of lilies of the valley. This has been pur- 
chased by the Queen. A medallion of Morning re- 


| presents a lark in the act of rising from its cowslip 








bed, with a wreath of violets, and is the property of H. 
T. Hope, Esq. A Set of Brackets, “The Four Seasons,” 
has been bought by the Right Hon. Lord Foley. 
Spring is represented by a robin building his nest in 
the hawthorn; Summer by his singing in the oak; 
Autumn by his feeding on insects in the hazel; 
Winter by his mourning in the ivy. <A Clock 
Case, “Spring,” executed in box wood, the property of 
D. C. Marjoribanks Esq. Spring is represented by an 
oak in foliage without the acorn—growing in a 
meadow where the primrose, violet, daisy, buttercup, 
cowslip, and dandelion are blooming with other 
plants. Birds are introduced in various attitudes 
about the tree—the nightingale sings, the lark rises, 
the robin starts; the flycatcher seizes his prey, the 
wren seeks her food, and the titmouse carelessly leans 
against the tree. The serpent darts upon the tit- 
mouse from its dwelling, the hollow tree; the trout 
struggles against the stream; and the bee gathers 
honey from the water lily. The frog and water newt 
play upon the bank of the lake. The oak tree being 
overrun with ivy is an emblem of temporal strength 
and greatness being destroyed by time; and the frame 
which encircles the clock represents a section of an 
old decayed tree, the heart of which Time, the common 
destroyer, has eaten up. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


Tue ancient city of Bath has been chosen for the 
congress of the Archxological Institute this year. 
Despite its apparent newness, it is in reality one of 
our oldest civic foundations. It isnamed by Ptolemy 
about A.p. 120 under the name of Aqua Calidex; it 
afterwards received the name of Aqua Solis, and its 
medicinal waters achieved a notoriety they have 
ever since retained. It was the fashionable bathing- 
place of the Romans, and was as brilliant in its 
socialities in the reign of the Caesars as it was under 
Beau Nash in the last century. A large quantity of 
antiquities have been exhumed from time to time, 
and have been published in Lyson’s magnificent 
folio, the Reliquie Romano-Britannice. One of the 
most magnificent of the temples that once crowded 
the city was dedicated to Minerva, who is believed to 
have been its protecting goddess. Its ruins were 
found when excayating for the pump room at the 








close of last century. The early history of Bath js 
lost in the mists of mythic record; but it bas never 
ceased to be celebrated in all ages. In the Bath 
literary institution is preserved a large quantity of 
Roman sculptures and inscriptions. Camden tells us 
many others were built into the city walls in his 
time. It has never been without interest to the 
historical antiquary, and is peculiarly fitted for a 
gathering of modern archeologists. 

The opening meeting took place on Tuesday, July 
20, in tue Guildhall, the President, Lord Taibot de 
Malahide, in the chair. The members of the body 
were most cordially received by the mayor, whose 
speech of welcome was followed by one from the 
Right Rev. Bishop Carr, who remarked “that, 
although he had entered but little into the study of 
archeology, lie must confess that there were various 
circumstances which recommended archeological 
inquiries to his mind. In the first place, such a 
study illustrated history, explained our customs, and 
led to the consideration of the foundation of some of 
our laws. Another advantage connected with the 
researches into antiquity was, that they not only 
illustrated and confirmed history, but gave reality to 
the historical facts which we read in history. Many 
of us had probably read history much in the same 
way as we were accustomed to read fable—scarcely 
giving reality to the various circumstances and facts 
enunciated in it. But the inquiries mto the anti- 
quity of a country give reality to the facts of its 
history, and made us feel that, in reading history, we 
were reading of actual events. He thought there 
was also great advantage in the institute holding is 
meetings in different parts of the kingdom, as they 
tended to throw light upon the absurd ideas which 
were often entertained respecting antiquities. He 
remembered, when a boy, hearing in Yorkshire that 
certain large heaps of stones (which were no doubt 
funereal mounds) had been brought by fairies, and 
another legend to the effect that a certain mound 
was caused by a witch, who was carrying stones to a 
certain spot, being interrupted, and lettmg them fall. 
Now the researches of the Archzxological Institute 
completely disproved all such legendary stories, and 
gave reality to the objects discovered. Another 
great advantage connected with such researches was, 
that they gave us reason to be thankful for our pre- 
sent position. For instance, when we referred to the 
remains of the Druids, when probably this ueighbour- 
hood was covered with a great forest, and the popula- 
tion was in astate of barbarism, or looked back on 
the time of Roman history, we found customs which 
we now could only regret had ever existed. But 
there could be no doubt that the tendency of such 
discoveries was beneficial, for they taught us to be 
thankful that we lived in times, and under circum- 
stances, so enlightened as the present.” 

With the same feeling Mr. Murch recommended 
the study of archeology, and the city of Bath 


as a fitting place for its prosecution. ‘* Those 
who did not know Bath would find that it was 
not a mere fashionable city, fit only for the 
idle and frivolous, but they would find that 


i literature had, from their earliest 
not uncongenial home. And where 
should an ological Institute meet if not on the 
site of Roviwa villas and temples, where their pillars 
and porticoes, their friezes and letters, might be 
studded—in the neighbourhood of some of the finest 
Druidical remains in the kingdom—and in a county 
which, among the very many treasures of ecclesias- 
tical architecture, rejoices in Glastonbury Abbey and 
Wells Cathedral.” 

The first visit made by the members of the society, 
and those who assembled with them, was to the 
Abbey Church. Here Mr. Davis pointed out the 
principal architectural features of the building, show- 
ing that the pinnacles, the balustrade, and the flying 
buttresses, were of modern construction. He also re- 
ferred to the extreme narrowness of the transept, and 
to its being deticient in aisles. He accounted for this 
peculiarity in the following manner:—The abbey, he 
said, from its situation, occupied the whole of the 
open area at the bottom of the Market Place, and as 
it was much lower than the Market Place, it was dil- 
ficult to erect a building which would form a perfect 
screen and a pure unbroken outline. To give it ele- 
vation, therefore, the architect constructed the tran- 
sept very narrow, and without aisles. It was avery 
clever idea, so far as the church was concerned, but 
it caused a difficulty in the construction of the tower. 
The tower, from taking the form of the nave and the 
transepts, was narrower on two sides than the others, 
and at the first sight it gave the idea of something 
being wrong, because the lines of perspective were 
not correct. 

On leaving the Abbey the baths were visited, and 
the customs of the fashionable people of the days ol 
Beau Nash discussed, and the place in which that 
once celebrated master of the ceremonies died was 
pointed out. It adjoined Ketling House, formerly 
the town residence of the Hungerfords of Farleigh 
Castle, the only example of early domestic architve- 
ture in the city; its age does not, however, date 
beyond the era of James I, The old walls and 
gates of the city were then examined, some portions 
of which were constructed from the débris of Romau 
buildings; but they cannot now show the fragments 
of sculpture or inscriptions, once seen by Camden. 
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In the evening a paper was read on “ Ralph Allen 
and Prior Park ;” it was but of local interest, except 
for one fact, that of the construction by him of the 
first railway for the use of his quarries on the Avon. 
Mr.Tite described it as a perfectly parallel line, inclosed | 
within walls, and worked exactly as some railways 
are worked in the present day, on an incline; the 
loaded waggops as they descended drawing up the 
empty ones! Allen is reported to have prophesied : 
“The time will come when roads such as | have made 
from my quarries will supersede all the roads in 
England, and all the canals too.” Allen was a great 
friend of the novelist Fielding, and has been conjec- 
tured to be the original Allworthy of his Tom Jones. 
On Wednesilay a paper was read by Mr. Markland 
on “an Anglo-Saxon Guild at Bath;” followed by 
Dr. Guest on “the Boundary Lines which sepirated 
the Welsh and English races in the neighbourhood 
of Bath during the seventy-five years which fol- 
lowed the capture of that city, a.p. 577, with 
speculations as to the Welsh Princes, who, dur- 
ing that period, were reigning in Somersetshire.” 
The paper led the hearers back into the somewhat 
mythic ages of British history. He traced many 
curious facts to their sources, and illustrated the diffi- 
culties and casualties of learned life in barbaric times 
by a description of the first foundation of the Abbey 
of Malmesbury, from a manuscript called the Eulo- 
gium Historiarum, now in the British Museum, 
which professed to be written by a monk of Malmes- 
bury. By whomsoever written, however, there was 
no doubt that it contained an account of the origin of 
Malmesbury, which was as follows:—‘ There was in 
Scotland a certain monk, named Maildulph, who was 
so harassed and plagued in his own country by thieves 
and robbers, that he could hardly live. He accord- 
ingly departed, and came as far as England. As he 
was wandering through the country, and thinking 
how God would dispose of him, he took up his quar- 
ters under the casteilum of Bladon, which, in the 
Saxon tongue, was called Ingelbarn Castle. This 
castellum was built by a certain British King, the 
18th from Brutus, named-Dunwallo, and surnamed 
Moluntius, 642 years before the Incarnation. There 
had formerly been a great city there, which had been 
entirely destroyed by the foreigners. The castellum, 
being fortified, was saved, and long after the Incar- 
nation stood there without any dwelling near it. 
The King's Vale and Manor, both in the Pagan and 
the Christian times, was Cairdurburgh, which is now 
called Brakeburgh, or otherwise Brokenburgh. The 
aforesaid hermit, named Maildulph, chose him a place 
for a hermitage, beneath the castle, which place he 
asked and got from the men of the castle, for there 
was no great resort of people there. As the neces- 
saries of life began to fail him, he collected round him 
scholars to teach, that by their liberality he might 
mend his scanty commons. In a short time, the 
scholars that were learning from him rudiments 
swelled to a little convent. Dunwallo built three 
cities, with three castella to it, Malmesbury, Echon- 
burgh, and Lacock.” Speaking of Devizes, he said, 
he had never yet seen any account of the meaning of 
the word which appeared to him to be at all credible. 
The first mention of this word was to be found in 
Florence of Worcester, who called it Devitio, which 
up to the eleventh century was the technical term 
for a boundary. After that time it was called 
Device, and Devizes appeared to him to be 
nothing more than a barbarous Anglo-Saxonism of 
the term. It was in fact the boundary of the country, 
one side of which was in the possession of our ances- 
tors, and the other in the possession of the Welsh. 
Local papers of interest connected with the neigh- 
bourhood were read: ove by Mr. Jefferies on the 
Battle of Lansdowne. fought between Charles I. and 
the Parliamentary Army, under the command of Sir 
William Waller, in July 1643, in which was in- 
cluded a copy of a letter from Waller to Sir Ralph 
Hopton, who was in the King’s army, remarkably 
characteristic of the strong feelings which actuated 
the men of both parties. Sir W. Waller and Sir R. 
Hopton had been old friends, but the tide of events 
had turned the course of each in opposite directions. 
Both evidently acted upon high principle in the con- 
flict wherein they were so soon to close in mortal 
Strife for victory. The chivalric feeling of Sir William 
induced him thus to write to his former associate :— 





Sir,—The experience which I have hid of your worth, and 
the happiness I have enjoyed in your friendship, are wound- 
ing considerations to me, when I look upon this present 
distance between us. Certainly, Sir, my affections to you 
are unchangeable, that hostilitie itself cannoi violate my 
friendship to your person; but I must be true to the canse 
wherein | serve. The old limitation of usque ad oras, holdeth 
still; and where my conscience is interested, all other obli- 
gations are swallowed up. I should wait on you according 
to your desire, but that I look on you as engaged in the 
Partie, beyond the possibility of retreat, and, consequentlie, 
incapable of being wrought upon by anie persuasion; and 
know the conference could never be so close betwixt us, but it 
would take wind, and receive a construction to my dis- 
honour. That Great God, who is the searcher of all hearts, 
knows with what a sad fear I go upon this service, and with 
what perfect hate I detest a war without an enemie. But 
I look upon it as “ Opus Domini” (the work of the Lord). 
which is enough to silence all passion in me. The God of 
Peace send us, in His own good time, the blessing of peace; 
and, in the mean time, fit us to receive it. We are both of 
Us On the stage, and must act those parts assigned to us in | 


_ 


this Tragedy ; but let us do it in the way of honour, and | divided between composition and singers, sn 
Without personall animositie. Whatever the issue of it be, | give much the greater share to the latter. Grisiand | 


| was 


I shall never resign that dear title of your most affectionate 
friend and faithful servant, Wit. WaLLer.—Bath, 16 Junii 
1643, 

Visits to remarkable places in the neighbourhood 
of Bath, ranging in antiquity from the days of the 
Romans to those of Anne; a banquet in the Guild- 
hall ; and a varied selection of papers devoted to ge- 
neral history and antiquities, passed a delightful 
week pleasantly to all who made Bath their home for 
that time. A museum of temporary contributions 
was a peculiarly interesting addition to the varied 
objects of interest submitted to visitors. It consisted 
of a very large variety of articles of all ages; many 
remarkable for variety or beauty, and some few, as 


is usual in al) such collections, which scarcely came | 


within the category of antiquities. Still, the variety 
of such a collection was not without its due value, as 
it attracted a more general attention than a strictly 
antiquarian gathering c uld hope to receive from the 
uninitiated or casual visitor. 


One of the best of our local bodies of antiquaries, | 


the Sussex Archeological Society, whose works now 
form a good and useful county library, and whose 
business is conducted in a manner that reflects the 
highest credit on its management, is to hold its 
annual geveral meeting this year at Bayham Abbey, 
in that county, on Thursday, August 5. The chair 
will be taken at one o’cluck, by the most noble the 
Marquis Camden, when the annual report will be 
read, and the usual business of the general meeting 
transacted ; to be followed by the reading of a short 
paper on Bayham Abbey, by the Rev. G. M. 
Cooper, and another on ‘“‘ some riotous proceedings at 
Bayham Abbey in the time of Edward II.,” by the 
Rev. Lambert Larking, hon. sec. of the Kent Archo- 
logical Society. A dinner will close the day's pro- 
ceedings. 

We have frequently to record acts of Vandalism 


among ourselves; and in doing so we generally de- 
nounce our own ignorance, and, with the true John 
Bull love of self-depreciation, declare that such | 


things could not happen in “foreign parts.” But the 
spirit of destruction, whether resulting from a love 
of wanton mischief inherent in human nature, or 
from an equally strong desire for change or miscalled 
“improvements,” which are just as fatal to all that 
antiquaries love, is as rife abroad as at home. Thus 


an act of vandalism has been committed in Spain, | 


which we should hardly have believed possible in an 
European state and in the year 1858, if we had not 
read the fact in the Peninsula Corre spondent of the 9th 
of June. The celebrated bridge of Alcantara, with the 
triumphal arch of Trajan, have been pulled down in 


order to use the stones for other purposes, This bridge, } 


that united thetwo shores of the Tagus, was, as every- 
body knows, one of the most impe 1t architectural 
Roman relies in Eure pe. It was 670 feet long, and 
28 feet wide. The triumphal arch on the 
measured 40 feet in height. Certainly we may look 
in vain for a similar barbarism at 

next expect to hear of the 

Alhambra for building purposes. Are there no anti 
quarian societies in Spain to protect its public monu- 
ments? Such an act as thisis an outrage on Europe; 
for such a monument belo 
interest was not confined to Spain. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
OPERAS AND CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue plough of time bas made deep furrows in the 
summer concert field ; rare flowers one by one dis- 


appear, and the warblers of choicest song are either 
mute, or on the wing for more genial climes. Musi- 


cally speaking, the ‘‘summer is over and gone,” 
with the exception of a few concerts of an 
completed series, among which those of 
the Royal Italian Opera at the Crystal Palace. 
The fifth took place, as usual, in the centre transept, 
on Friday, the 23rd instant. Like its prede- 
cessors, it was fashionably attended, though, numeri- 
cally speaking, the assemblage was not so imposing 
as on earlier meetings. The only material point of 
difference between the fifth and those anterior con 

sisted in the presence of Tamberlik, who appeared in 
compliance with a general request. Giving the high 
tenor all the merit critics award to bim and enthu- 
siasts claim for bim as an actor, we entertain certain 
heretical notions of his effective singing in the con- 
cert room. Apart from the stage he is not balf bim- 
self. The ever- recurring tremolo in subdued passages, 
and the seemingly irrepre-siile bursts when sailing 
in high latitudes, may be tolerated and applauded at 
the opera house; but it finds little or no response 
from the devotees of St. Cecilia, who, if they promise 
themselves a song, are disappointed if they receive a 
shout. 


un- 


are 





The impassioned duett from “ Masaniello,” which | 
the execu- | 


followed the opening overture, won for 
tants applause sufficient to warrant repetition. In 
the aria “* Vien Leonora,’ entrusted to Signor Gra- 
ziani, the smooth, polished, and mellow style adopted 
was another proof that this singer has not been over- 
praised. As anything in the name of music with 
Verdi’s affix will go down, the duo from “ Traviata 
re-demanded ; if, however, the honour was 
we should 


and may | 


world—its | 


2] 


the ‘Stainless Goddess” held potent sway for the 
fourth part of an hour, when the trio from ** William 
Tell,” which was more than usually effective, brought 
the vocal portion of ihe first part to a close. The in- 
genious construction of the programme served to set 
off singer and composer to the best advantage. The 
fire of the opening overture, with its stern mystical 
harmonies, could not fail to strike the mind with 
| wonder; but more marvellous still, the concluding 
orchestral prelude, originally composed for the opera 
of “Fidelio.” Beethoven wrote four, ere he could 
satisfy himself: ‘‘ Leonora” was the third essay, and 
rejected in consequence of its length; the treatment 
of the strings displeased bim in_ the first, 
and the wind in the second. So difficult did 
| the mighty master find it, to realise his conceptions 
in the working up materials to that standard of 
ideal excellence which deep reflection and unweared 
| study had raised in his mind. ‘lhe trumpet obligato, 
| by an unseen performer stationed in another part of 
the transept, had a very startling effect. Every point 

| of this admirable composition was brought out with 
appropriate expression, producing the most desirable 
results. For the audience, Leonora was not a note 
too long. The bustling overture to “* Semiramide,” 
which opened the second part, was played to per- 
fection, and was so skilfully performed, that 
the audience would be satisfied with nothing short of 
repetition. Mlle. Didiée sang the well-known aria 
| from * Maria di Rohan” beautifully, and gained an 
encore. Bosio in ‘* Vedrai carino” was equally 
| successful; such an aria with such an artist could 
not well have ended otherwise. Passing over the 
florid duo from ‘“ Semiramide,” which too 
lengthy for repetition, the charming aria from ‘* Don 
| Giovanni ” won for Tamberlik the honour of a second 
appearance. The concerted piece from * I Puritani’ 
made an excellent finale. As a whole, the perform- 
ance was in the strictest sense a very successful one. 
Under the attractive title of a “ musical banquet,” 
consisting of operatic recitals and other entertain- 





” 


was 


ments, the managers of the Surrey Gardens have 
| drawn large numbers nightly during the week. 


** Don Pasquale,” “ Figaro” “Traviata,” and * Don 
Giovanni,” were the wells from which the waters of 
| instructive amusement flowed. Persiani and Mile. 
Vaneri have alternateiv shared the duties and 
triumphs of donnaism ; while Naudin, Manfredi, and 
| Charles Braham exerted themselves for honours, and 
| in many instances deservedly won them. On Wed- 
nesday evening, such was the enthusiasm creaied by 
Signor Naudin in the canzone, * La donna e 
| from “ Rigoletto,” that be had to sing it three times. 
Madame Poma’s attempts at Scotch s are not 
successful ; the lady is more at home in bridisi. 
Miss Laura Baxter's Jacobite air, “Over the Sea,” 
| finds a large class of admirers over the water, where 
| it usually extends to double the I rinted length. As 
this is the last week in which these operatic stars are 
to shine in town, the entertainments for the coming 
week will be of a more diversified character. 
| Her Maje-ty’s Theatre, at the reduced prices for 
first-rate performances, has been admirably attended 
| throughout the week, Mdlle. Titiens being un 
tiunably the greatest object of attraction. On Thurs- 
| day Lucrezia Borgia, the best opera bearing the name 
| of Donizetti, was eminently successful. The three 
| principal characters—Lucrezia, Gennaro, and Al- 
phonso—were represented by Titiens, Giuglini, and 
Belletti. The trying point, that in which the simple 
art of vocalisation is most severely taxed, is the 
cavatina in the prolegueto the opera, ** Com’ e bel 0,” 
with its florid caballetta, which was delisered with 
such surprising brilliancy, that the donna was fre 
quently interrupted with manifestations of delight, 
and was compelled to sing it through twice. Her 
scene with Alphonso, where the guilty wife—for this 
time only guiltless—strives to move the obdurate 
heart of her hu-band, who bas resolved upon tbe de- 
struction of her supposed lover Gennaro, was exceed- 
ingly fine. The famous trio that succeeds it, in which 
Alpbonso, with a feigued courtesy, hands the poisoned 
cup to Gennaro, and the final duet, when Lucrezia 
persuades her son to swallow the antidote, were equally 
impressive. In the closing scene—one of those deeply 
tragic catastrophes—she produced a sensation quite 
in accordance with the appalling nature of the senti- 
ment, and the portrayal of maternal dismay at 
having been the occasion of Gennaro’s death was 
powerful and touching to the greatest degree. “ Di 
pe-catore ign bile” was sung in excellent taste by 
the representative of Gennaro, and the part of the 
Duke found an equally fitting exponent. The 
| racter of Maffeo Or-int always proved effective in the 
hands of Alboni, and doubtiess always will. It in 
variably wins an encore. Alboni’s shake, measuring 
just twelve bars of the time in which ‘ II segreto” 
is written, had as great a charm ou Thursday as it 
did when for the first time it became a theme for 
wonderment. As the opera throughout was well 
sustained, the principals were frequently called, and 
apparently with universal consent. - 
At the Royal Italian Opera, the only thing calling 
for special remark during the past week is a new 
ballet divertissement, entitled L’ Amour d'un Rose. 
The music, by Mr. Alfred Mellon, is sparkling and 
characteristic. The scene opens with a bevy of ladies 
*“ crowned with rosy wreaths.” Anon the Queen of the 
Roses (Mile. Zina) enters, and then M. Desplaces, the 
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ballet master, in the guise of a peasant, who avows a | the staple of his excellence; and the showmen 


love which is reciprocated. The delight which springs 
from this is evinced by the poetry of motion, ex- | 
tremely beautiful in character and elegant in inter- | 
pretation. Mr. Beverley has had to do with the 
scenic transformations. Although the ballet occu- 
pied longer time than usual, the remarkable feats of | 
Terpsichorean ingenuity induced the audience to stay 
the performance out. 

Mr. Balfe has composed a new opera, which is to 
be produced at Drury Lane in October, under the 
Pyne and Harrison management—the libretto by | 
the “ Rose of Castille” poets. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
Mie. Trrrens will leave London for Vienna on 
Wednesday next, Tuesday being her last appearance. 
The theatre finally closes on Saturday next, the 7th 
inst., with “La Traviata,” Mlle. Picolomini and 
Signor Giuglini leaving London ‘on the Monday fol- 
lowing for Dublin, where they have been announced 
to appear in a series of representations. 

Mr. Martin, the prize glee composer, by whom the 
choral festival of children and teachers at the Crystal 
Palace was conducted, contemplates visiting the 
large towns in the province, with the view of giving 
lectures on the organisation of singing classes among 
the working orders. One object meditated by Mr. 
Martin, in addition to the teaching of “ sight sing- 
ing in boys’ and girls’ schools” is the establishment of 
choral societies, which would afford the means of | 
continuing the vocal practice previously acquired in 
schools, the results of which, in a moral and social 
point of view, could not fail to be in the highest 
degree beneficial. 

The advertised list of subscriptions towards the 
Dramatic College exceeds 10001. Messrs. Robson 
and Emden, Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick, and 
Benjamin Webster, Esq., have placed their respective 
theatres at the disposal of the committee, and the 
company of the Olympic have proffered their gratui- 
tous services for a benefit, which will take place there 
on Saturday, August 21. 

The difficulty which has arisen between the 
Théatre-Francais and Mlle. Emilie Dubois has been 
satisfactorily arranged, the young lady agreeing to 
take her leave of absence at a later period. 

Mme, Cabel has resumed her duties at the Opéra 
Comique after an extended congé. She appeared in 
“*Catherine,” “ Etoile du Nord,” and in ** Le Carna- 
val de Venise.” 

Mme. Steffanone has arrived in Parisfrom Vienna. 
Mme. Clara Novello passed through Paris last week 
en route for Italy. 

M. Léon Duprez, son of the well-known tenor, is at 
present engaged in the composition of an opera. 

M. Seligmann, the popular violoncellist, is at pre- 
sent on a musical tour, which will include the Hague, 
Ems, Wiesbaden, Hamburg, and Baden. 

A new tragedy on the subject of Cleopatra has just 
been produced at Naples. The author is Signor 
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“The serpent of old Nile” is per- 
sonated successfully by Madame Sadowski. Here is 


another proof, were it wanted, of the life existing in 
Italian drama, Salvini is acting Shakspere every- 
where with success. 

Verdi has undertaken to write for Paris a new opera | 
in three acts. The libretto will be written by one of 
the first feuilletonists of Paris. The opera is to be | 
produced during the coming winter. 





THE THEATRES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the assertion made by some 
essayist that the drama is a decaying institution, it 
seems exceedingly difficult to extinguish it in this 
great metropolis. It may die out in the neighbour- 
hood of Covent Garden and the Strand; it may be 
dead out for a couple of months in the Haymarket ; 
St. James’s parish may ignore it ; but St. Luke’s and | 
Shoreditch receive it. Undoubtedly, to that portion 
of the London world that eddies round the club- 
houses and the /ocale of the court, everything is 
supposed to be extinguished that they do not patronise 
and support. ‘That the drama has ebbed in London 
to a lower mark than we recollect for years is also per- 
fectly true; and we receive it as a sign of its being in 
a healthy state. Prolonged seasons are generally 





| bim of some. 


| black Cassio. 


| acting. 
|as his memory and his suspicions predominated. 


| to the passion. 
| of the performance was the scene in which he ques- 


forced up with exotic and eccentric performances, that | 


rather exhaust than stimulate the inveterate play- 
A perfect cessation is a wholesome mode of 
fallowing the theatric ground; and the public will 
return with invigorated appetites to the fresh fare pro- 
vided at the regenerated theatres. 

Mr. Ira Aldridge’s performance of Othello at the 
Lyceum is the only theatrical event of the week. 
This actor is an African by birth, but by no means 
one of the intensest of his race. The varieties in the 
black-complexioned portion of mankind are as nume- 
rous, or more so, than amongst the whites. The negro 
that Mr. Rice represents is as different from Mr. Ald- 
ridge as a Swedish gentleman from a Sicilian boat- 
man. Mr. Aldridge is a cultivated man, with the 
manners of a gentleman, and speaks English as the 
language he has learnt from his cradle, and studied 
from his boyhood. It has happened, very unfortu- 
nately for him, that his complexion has been made 


woers 
goers. 


managers he has at one period of his life been under, 
have staged him too much as a mountebank, who, 
being black, must be able to play black-complexioned 
characters. On the same principle, Falstaff they 
would have cast to the fattest man; Romeo to the 
tallest; and Juliet to the youngest actress in a com- 
pany. 

We must confess to having, from these reasons, 
imbibed a prejudice against Mr. Aldridge, and were 
agreeably disappointed when we found him not only 
a careful but a delicate actor, without vulgar arts, 


but possessing a naturalness that is the result of con- 


siderable art and a thorough knowledge of his craft. 
His race gives him many advantages, if it deprive 
He has the lithe manliness of the wild 
or semi-tamed man; and when he talks of ‘ antres 
vast and deserts idle,” we can imagine he is reciting 
the scenes of his youth. He has the simplicity of 
manner of the savage hero, and somewhat of the 
lonely if not melancholy feeling which belongs to 


| him who, born in the wilds and wilderness, is trans- 


planted into the conventional world, which he never 
thoroughly comprehends. Othello was essentially 
alone in Venice, amongst its subtle women and diplo- 
matic men, and this it is which makes his love for 
Desdemona so intense. This it is makes him so 
easily wrought upon, so sudden in vengeance. Had 


| he been in his native Mauritania, it is probable Iago 


might have incited him in vain—at all events, with a 
Much of this Mr. Aldridge’s own tem- 
perament supplies; and we think that it has been 
wrongly urged against him that he makes the cha- 
racter too uniformly gloomy. He is lonely, and not 
gloomy; he has a grand existence, and knows little 
of the life of chamberers. Such a man may be 
silent and not sad; reflective and pensive, though 
not really gloomy. His life was concentrated in his 
passion; and to put that in antagonism with himself 
was to raise a tempest that could only end in blood 
and ruin. Mr. Aldridge thus brings out all the poetry 
of the character; and his colloquial utterances, and 
all his level, or what we may term his domestic con- 
duct, is admirably enacted. Everv tone shows his 
intense, his almost painful love of Desdemona. The 
warrior, too, is well marked, and his conduct is one 
ever ruled by a sense of high duty. It is not until 
the third act that the great tempest begins to surge, 
and that we hear the mutterings of that dreadful 
storm that is to dash the innocent, the harmless, the 
charming Desdemona a lifeless corse on her early 
bier. and to rend asunder a grand and noble heart 
in the unreasoning, untamed, and 
warrior. Mr. Aldridge showed the commencement, 
the growth, the development, and the crisis of this 
flow of passion. He received the poisonous insinua- 
tions of Iago without stage vehemence, and he was 
careful to show how, after ‘a little act upon the mind,” 
they eat and burn into such dispositions. His whole 
performance was thenceforward impregnated with 
passion, and, like a man under the influence of a 
maddening venom, he manifested it in everything he 
said and everything he did. His bearing towards 
Desdemona was the most effective portion of his 
It was full of love and fury, alternated 


In the whitest heat of the fury—in that hurri- 
cane of passion, when he returns racked by doubts, 
and suspecting the truth of the calumny— he was not 
so perfect and complete as the greatest actors. But 
we have known, in our long theatrical career, but one 
satisfying exponent of these transcendental flights of 
the poet, and that one was Edmund Kean, Mr. Ald- 
ridge’s rendering of the farewell was not fully satisfy- 
ing, because it was not sufficiently self-abandoned. 
had, however, merit of its own. It was well delivered 
so as to show the climax, and had its effect on the 


audience; he has a wholesome dread of spouting, and | 


it is better to fall short by a modest restraint than to 
exceed with a roaring bombast. Some part of the 
death scene was fine; and, although the frantic clasp- 
ing of the corpse was fearful, yet it was perfectly true 
The best and most original portion 


tions the lamentable Desdemona; and his utterance of 
the speech ‘ Had it pleased Heaven to rain upon me 
all kind of sores,” with the exhausted, stricken, and 
innocent creature resting on his bosom, was sufficient 
alone to stamp bim as a fine and poetical actor. It 
was full of rage, full of grief, and brought out, per- 
haps, the most pathetic situation in the whole 
range of the drama, for it shows excessive love 


turning to suicidal hate. Altogether we may 
announce Mr. Aldridge’s performance as _ one 
| highly aimed and fairly accomplished. Miss 


Ness, a young and interesting actress, performed 
Desdemona with many of the awkwardnesses of 
a novice, but with a simplicity, yet breadth and feel- 
ing in parts, that assures, under good guidance, she 
will make a very pleasing and effective actress. Of 
the rest it is needless to say anything, for every one 


| knows the mode of Mr. Stuart, and the manner of 


Mr. Belton. Mrs. Brougham was the Emilia, which 
is not suited to her; and Mr. Fitzjames the Rodrigo, 
to which nature hag not suited him. 

An extraordinary performance (though anything 


| but dramatic) came off on Tuesday evening at St. 


| 


Martin’s Hall, where a Mr. Abel Matthews undertook 
to recite the 10,575 lines of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


half-civilised | 
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At the commencement the great hall was rendered 
more lonely-looking by sixty-tbree ladies, gentlemen, 
boys, and girls being strewed over its straggling 
benches. Not a human being broke the solitude 
of the galleries; and the idea of desertion was made 
more apparent by observing that the separate gas- 
lights exceeded by one third the number of the 
audience, there being four score and ten of the one, 
and three score of the other. True to a minute, 
a tall gentlemanly young man began ‘‘ Of man’s 
first disobedience,” and scarcely drew breath until 
the 798th line brought him to the end of the 
first book. Here the usual pause of ten minutes took 
place; but it was fatal to the lecturer, for thirty-nine 
of his audience immediately retreated, leaving twenty- 
four, of whom eight were ladies, two children, 
and about six were old, and eight, young men. 
Nothing daunted, the lecturer returned and went on 
with “ High on the throne of royal state,” and poured 
out in the same peculiar sing-song and undulating 
strain the 1055 lines of the second book. Here he 
abruptly said, “* Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for 
your kind attention,” and departed. The relief was 
enormous ; but we trust the experiment will not be 
repeated. Some can sleep through, and some patiently 
abide, such a monstrous flow of words, one half of which, 
for want of a knowledge of elocution, fly up to the 
ceiling; but there are wakeful and sensitive tem- 
peraments that suffer torture from such a two 
hours’ infliction. Fast men might be condemned 
to hear such an outpouring as an extreme punish- 
ment; but innocent seekers of harmless entertain- 
ments have no right to be made to suffer such an 
infliction. As an act of memory it was certainly 
wonderful, for we believe Mr. Matthews did not miss 
a word, and uttered the two thousand lines, and pro- 
bably could the ten thousand, without a glance ata 
book or the slightest help from a prompter. However, 
memory in this case without elocution is as inflictive 
as it is said to be dangerous without judgment. We 
ean imagine such a feat being performed tor a wager; 
but an audience need not be summoned to be umpires. 
Mr. Matthews’s memory is undoubtedly extraordinary; 
but his elocution must also be so before he can delight 
an audience with ten thousand lines of blank verse. 
Uttered with the glibness of a charity boy and the 
singing intonation of a Methodist parson, the greatest 
poem of the language becomes an unendurable bore. 





LITERARY NEWS. 
AccorpinG to the Bristol Times Lord Palmerston 
has purchased the Morning Post from Messrs. Cromp- 
ton, paper-makers, whose property it has been for 
time. 

Robert Knox, Esq., the late editor of the Morning 
Herald, has been nominated Secretary to the Mixed 
Commission at the Cape. The salary and emoluments 
are worth about 800/. per annum. 

Mr. G. P. R. James, the novelist, who has been for 
several years her Majesty's Consul at Richmond, 
Virginia, has been appointed Consul at Venice; and 
Mr. Barbar, whose conduct as Acting Vice-Consul 
at Naples during the cessation of diplomatic inter- 
course with the Court of the Two Sicilies has been so 
frequently approved, will succeed Mr. James as 
Consul at Richmond. The appointment is worth about 
7007. a year. 

Lord Brougham, who is at present staying at 
Brougham Hall, Penryth, will proceed to Cannes 
(France) towards the close of next week. On Wed- 
nesday next, his Lordship will cut the first soil of the 
Eden Valley Railway, at Appleby, in the presence of 


| a large number of the nobility and gentry of the 
| country. 





Lady Morgan is reported to be perfectly recovered 
from the severe illness under which she has been 
labouring. 

Meetings of the Cambridge University Commis- 
sioners were held at 6, Adelphi-terrace, on Tuesday, 
the 27th, and Wednesday, the 28th inst. The Com- 
missioners present were the Bishop of Chester, the 
Right. Hon, M. T. Baines, M.P., the Dean of Ely, 
and the Rev. Dr. Vaughan. 

The Report of the Commissioners of Education in 
Ireland for 1857-58 was published on Wednesday. 
At the Royal schools generally they report that the 
attendance of pupils has increased. Nineteen “ Royal 
scholars” hold exhibitions from the Commission, 
varying from 20/. to 507. a year. The report is re- 
markably barren of any subject of general interest. 
The three short pages which it occupies are mainly 
filled with details of local schools. The diocesan 
schools are still in an unsatisfactory condition. 

A Bill of Mr. 8. Fitzgerald, Mr. Henley, and 
Mr. Hardy, authorises the Queen, by an order in 
Council, to apply the provisions of the International 
Patent Right Act to inventions patented in a foreign 
state. 

Mr. J. T. Danson, Fellow of the Statistical Society ; 
Mr. Charles Neate, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Oxford; and Mr. Jacob Waley, 
Professor of Political Economy in University Colleze. 
London, the adjudicators appointed by the Counci_ of 
the Society of Arts, have reported that they have 
unanimously selected the essay marked “ E. C. 8.” as 
deserving the award of the prize of 200 guineas 
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placed in the hands of the council 1 by Mr. H. Johnson. 
‘As the Council are not meeting at this season of the 
year, the chairman, in the presence of the secretary, 
has opened the envelope bearing the above motto, and 
declares that the author of the essay is Mr. Edward 
Capps, 7, Cheshunt-terrace, Grange-road, Bermonsey. 

M: ajor Ballingall and Dr. George R. Be allingall, 
both of the Honourable East India Company’s service, 
in accordance with the wish of their late distinguished 
father, Professor Sir George Ballingall, have handed 
over the whole of his library, consisting of about 

1000 volumes, to the University of Edinburgh. 

The North British Mail says:—‘‘ A gentleman of 
Greenock has shown us a copy of the original edition 
of “‘ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” printed in small quarto, 
in a fine bold type, and published in 1667, two years 
after it was finished. The Mecznas of the day, a Mr. 
Peter Parker, whose name should be immortalised, 
gave Milton the munificent sum of five pounds for the 
first edition of 1300 copies, and promised him a | 
similar remuneration for each of the two following 
editions of an equal number, making the handsome 
sum of fifteen pounds! Eleven years elapsed before 
3000 copies were sold, at which time the poet was 
“numbered with the things that were.” He died in 
1674. We may here remark that the first edition 
was of ten books, in asmall quarto. The second 
edition was given in 1674, printed in small octavo, 
and the number of books was increased to twelve by 
a division of the seventh and twelfth, and some other 
improvements. This rare volume is left with us for 
eight days, and we will be happy to show it to any of 
our friends who may be anxious to see it as a literary 
curiosity. The following is a copy of the title page: 
—‘ Paradise lost. A Poem written in Ten Books, by 
John Milton. Licensed & Entred according to 
order. London Printed, and are to be sold by Peter 
Parker under Creed Church near Aldgate; And by 
Robert Boulter at the Turks Head in Bishogate Street ; 
And Matthias Walker under St Dunstons Church in 
Fleet Street, 1667.” } 

It is stated, ‘upon the best authority,” that there 
is no truth in the rumour that M. de Montalembert is 
now engaged in writing a work on Protestantism in 
England, or that be at anv time entertained the idea 
of writing such a work. M. de Montalembert is now | 
sojourning at Evian, in Savoy, for the benefit of his 
health. | 

The well-known Russian refugee, Ivan Golovin, who 
has resided for a long time in this country, as well as 
in the United States, has received permission to return | 
to Russia. He seems, however, to think the ground | 
there not sufficiently safe for founding a journalist 
organ advocating his political opinions, which are 
those of moderate liberalism, on Russian soil. He 
has announced his intention to establish such an 
organ at Leipsic, hoping, however, that nothing will 
prevent it from entering ‘the frontiers of Russia. The 
Russian editors must be very fond of poetical titles 
for their productions ; for w hile M. Herzen has called 
the Radical Russian organ published in London ‘‘ The | 
Bell” (Kolokol), Ivan Golovin’s Leipsic paper is to 
be called ‘‘ The Arrow.” 

A new translation of Shakspere into Russian has 
been commenced. The first volume contains “ Timon 
of Athens.” “Julius Cesar.” and “ Antony and 
Cleopatra.’ The translation is stated to be a faithful | 
one. 

The Harkaru of June 18, says:—“ The Indian press 
is once more free. The Gagging Act, which received 
the assent of the Governor-General on the 13th June, 
1858, is now amongst the records of the past. We 
did not imagine that it would be renewed. It was 
an Act so odious to all Europeans in this country, and 
its condemnation by the home press was so general, 
that the Indian Government would scarcely ‘wish at 
the present time to re-enact so unpopular a measure. 
We congratulate all our contemporaries on our re- 
storation to one of the popular rights of Britons—the 
liberty of the press.”’ 

M. Bonnassieux, a sculptor of note, a first great 
prizeman of Rome,and author, among other things, of a 
group in the galleries of the Luxembourg and of some 
allegorical statues in the New Louvre, brought an 
an action before the Civil Tribunal against the re- 
sponsible editor and printer of the Monde Illustré, to 
obtain damages for having reproduced, without his 
permission, an el ngraving of a gigantic statue, upwards | 
of fifty feet high, of “Our Lady of France,” which 
he has been commissioned to execute, to be placed on 
the high rock which dominates the town of Le Puy. He | 
represented that the Monde Jilustré had reproduced an 
imperfect photograph of his model of the statue, and | 
that, as this model was not yet complete, the repro- 
duction of it was calculated to damage his artistic 
reputation. The tribunal, after hearing what the 
defendants had to say, condemned them to pay 500f. 
damages, ordered all the c opies of the journal contain- 
ing the engraving of the statue which were se ized to 
be destroyed, and directed that the text of the judg- 
ment should be inserted in the journal. 

The Bretagne of St. Brieuc announces that M. 
Poulain-Corbion, an advocate, and editor of that 
journal, has been charged by the Emperor to write 
an account of his visit to Cherbourg and Brittany, 
and has been ordered to be in attendance at the 
Palace of St. Cloud on the 28th. 

A letter from Florence in the Corriere Mercantile 
of Genoa says:—‘ The suppression of the Giglio here, 





| perience. The 


| Herald, 


_ rson 


which was an Austro-clerical paper, is the general 
theme of conversation; and many argue therefrom a 
change in the policy of the Tuscan government, and 
a tendency to follow the Piedmontese system.’ 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
gives an amusing account of the adventures of 
M. Alexander Dumas at St. Petersburg, where he is 
being entertained at the luxurious villa of Count 
Kucheleff Besborodko. The great Alexander seems 
to be quite a lion at St. Petersburg. 


visitors are daily drawn to the said Datcha (the 


native term for the villas of the Russian grandees), | 4 


Whoever is not happy enough to get admission to the 
saloon of the Count asks for permission to walk in 
his gardens, cherishing the secret hope of meeting the 
wonderful Frenchman. If report be true, however, 
the visit of the great novelist has not been under- 
taken without some view to ultimate profit. It is 
known that he is not totally indifferent to the great 


railway scheme; and it has now become almost a cer- | . 
| tainty ‘that he is to become the sole lessee, or perhaps 


the proprietor, of the hitherto Imperial French theatre 
of St. Petersburg. 

Dr. Justus Liebig, the great German chemist, has 
been nominated honorary member of the St. Peters- 
burg University. 





OBITUARY. 


Ivanorr, M., an artist of great celebrity 
lately at St. Petersburg. 

Murray, Mr. W. H., the editor of the Edinburgh Daily Press, 
died on Sunday morning. ‘Mr. Murray,” says our con- 
temporary, 
ment, and to him more than to any other 
fluential position it has in so short a time attained. He 
was a most indefatigable and zealous worker. His whole 
soul was in his labour, and personal ease and comfort = 
to him nothing in comparison with the interests of tl 
paper. He was a kind employer, upright and honour able e 
in all his dealings; and we are satisfied that those who 
knew him best will most mourn his loss,” 

Bart.ey, Mr. George, the actor, died of par: 
sidence in Woburn-square, on Thursday week. Mr. Bart- 
ley enjoyed a long, and for the most part prosperous, 
career upon the stage. He was born in !784, and quitted 
the stage in 1853. 
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ot, 69, Strand. 


Address T. Forp, 3 Devonshire-street, 
K NAPSACKS FOR 
18s. 6c. 


EpMiston & Son, Siphor 


NEWSPAPERS. — The Times or Post 
4 god on the evening of publication, for 23s. a qu: arter 
3.3 ‘hronic ‘le, Dailu News, or de rtis ser, 
Times (second E lition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s. ; 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders n 
orepaid.—_J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 
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IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
|} @7 e London, by his new publishing rangements, charges 


— by him until the 
And as all works 


no Commission for Publishing Books 
Author has been repaid his original out! 
entrusted to his care are printed in the any best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 
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RIAGES are the admiration of all wh 0 see them, being 
of the most elegant designs, and the che ape st in London, 
Sociables, Park, and other Panelled Phaetons, cheap.—118, 


Euston-road, between King'’s-cross and Eu 


st m-square. 
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RANK OF DEPOSIT.—No. 3, Pall Mall 








East, London, S.W —The Warrants for the Half-yearly 
Interest on Deposit Accounts, to the 30th June, are ready 
| for delivery, and payable daily between the hours of 10 and 4. 
The present rate of Interest is 5 per « . per annum. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
10th July, 1858. 
| Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 
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through the pores of the skin, as watcr irates the soil, or 
as salt penetrates meat, the pills act upon the blood, wl 
they correct and purify. The whole ; al machinery 
thus rendered healthy, regular, and vig rhe cure t 
effected is not partial and temporary ; tl se is e1 
and for ever driven from the system, and the patient ne 
be apprehensive of its return. As these medicines | 
violent action, they do not necessitate any interruption of 
| ordinary avocations. Sold at Professor HoLLoway's, 244, 
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LOOMSBURY STAINED GLASS 
WORKS, 38, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 
ALEXANDER GIBBS and COMPANY, Practical Artists 
in Stained Glass and Ecclesiastical Decor invite the 
attention of the nobility, clezgy, architect facili 





ators. 









ties afforded by their long practical exper 
connected with the above art, and respe + it the 
favour of a personal visit to their show-rooms, t spect 


their large and varied collection of Cartoons and W: iter- 
Colour Designs for Church and Domestic Windows. 

Designs and estimates forwarded, 
of the kingdom. 


on application, to all parts 


M ARIENBERG, Boppard-on-the-Rhine.— 
This long-established and extensive HY DROPATHIC 


INSTITUTION, surrounded by spacious gardens and grounds, 
is open for patients both winter and summer. The perennial 





spring of pure water which supplies the establishment, never 

| varying in temperature, affords an inestimable advantage in 
| the pursuance of the cold-water system. 

Medical questions to be addressed to Dr. Sack, the Resident 





Physician ; 
KAMPMANN, 


all other information furnished by application to 
Proprietor of the Institution 








| FACK and EV ANS, Machine Printers, 
| 164, Great Windmill-street, Haymarket, W.—Possessing 
large Founts of Type and the most improved Mac 
J. and can offer to their patrons e ve ry advantage in pron} 





| titude, and moderate charge ( 
| Others intending to publish will find it to their 
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| Mattresses, Sheep Nett — Hassocks, & ize Medals 

| awarded: London, New York, and Paris. Catalogues, con- 

taining prices and every particular, free by post. 

| T. TRELoAR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre M: unufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, 
London, i. 

| 4,PPS’S COCOA.—This excellent Pre pare a- 

4 tion is supplied in pound and half-pound packets, 1 
and 9d. 

JaMES Epps, Homeopathic Chemis . Pi ; 112 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury; 82, Old Broad-street, City; 
and at the Manufactory, 398, Euston-road. 

Every Packet is labelled as above 
NDIA and BRITISH SH AWLS, 
DRESSES, and CLOAKS of re description, 
| CLEANED, and the Colours pre 





Mourning every Wednesday, and fi 








Furniture and Drawing-room Suits, . cleane 
dyed, and finished. Kid Gloves, Silk and Satin Waist s 
cleaned, by SAMUEL OsmoNnD and Co., 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate- 
street, London. 
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An extensive and complete stock. The best wnufacture 
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design and perfection of workmanship."— 


Chronicle. 
“The qualities of his manufacture stand second to none.""— 
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Morning Advertiser. 
* All that can be desired in fir uish, taste, and cde Globe. 
“The watches here exhibit ed iss those V ier 
English manufacturer. "’—Observer. 
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[D ALTENBURG’S ORIEN rAL OIL.— 
| The unpleasant effects of salt water on the hair are too 
| well known by those who indulge in sea bat! to nee nd com 
| ment, and have led in many instances to t use thos 
| highly dangerous oilskin caps, which are never worn with 
impunity. Seawater however may not only be r of 
| disagreeable properties, but be rendered a powe 
| to the beauty of the hair, and also an eff 
application of D’Altenburg’s Oriental Oil i 
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G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, | 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAU NDRESS to be | 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, | 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c, Ke. 


,AR COMPLEXION!!! rare 
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a EXTRACT of ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for softening, im- 


Proving, beautifying, and preserving the skin, and giving it 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and 


healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only a short time the skin will 
become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., 


yy all medicine vendors and perfumers. 

VRE NCH SPIRAL ELASTIC STOCK- | 
INGS , Knee -caps, Stocks, Belis, &c., as manufactured | 
and SON, are allowed by the leading members 
| profession 1 to be the only articles ever invented 
tor givit ge qui m1 and perfect support in all cases to which they 
are applied, and are especially recommended to all persons 















g from varicose or enlarged veins, for rheumatic and | 
ropsical affections; and also for relieving weakness of the 
lr nbs, &c.—Printed directions for measurements, with full 


Pp irticulars and prices, sent post free. Makers of Improved 
rinals for day and night use.—Address SparKs and Son, 


Truss and Patent Surgical Bandage Makers, 28, Conduit- 


street, Regent-street, London. 
HEALTH.— 








77RAMPTON’S PILL of 
Price 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box.—This excellent family 
pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy for purifying the blood, 
so very essential for the foundation of good health, and cor- 
recting all disorders of the stomach and bowels. Two or three 
doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. The 
stomach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy action of 
the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take place; and re- 
newed health will be the quick result of taking this medicine, 
according to the directions accompanying each box. For 
FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the distressing headaches so very prevalent with 
the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affec- 
tions, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give 
a he althy juvenile bloom to the complexion.—Sold by Prout 
and HARSANT, 220, Strand, London, and all Ve endors of Medicine. 


H AIR DYE, &e, — 248, High Holborn 

(opposite Day and Martin’s)._ALEX. ROSS’s HAIR 
DYE produces perfect Colours with little trouble of applica- 
tion. Sold at 3s. ¢ 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d; sent free, in blank 
wrappers, for 54 stamps.—ALEx. Ross's Harr DE STROYER, or 
DEPILATORY, removes supe rfluous Hair from the face or hands, 








without injury to the skin, 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d. and 10s 6d. (free, in | 
blank wrappers, for 50 stamps).—A. R.’s Curtmc Fim 
saves the trouble of using curl papers, or irons, for imme- 


diately it is applied to Ladies or Gentlemen's Hair, a beautiful 
curl is obtained; sent in blank wrappers for 54 stamps. 
A. R.’s Wigs, 12. 10s. 

[2° YOU WANT L U XURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE'S 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in 
baldness from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 
strengthen Weak Hair, and effectually check Greyness in all 
its stages. If used in the nursery, it will avert Baldness in 
after life. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post- 
free, on receipt of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss Cou- 
pelle, 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimor 
—**I have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with success. 
Dr. Walsh.— T have sold it for eleven years, and have never 
heard a complaint of it.” Mr Jones.—‘* My hair is quite re- 
stored.’ £. James, Esq.—‘* After nine years’ baldness, its 
effects are miraculous.” W. Mahon. 

ry ro x . r 

KNOW THYSELF.—MARIE COU- 

PELLE continues her vivid and interesting delinea- 
tions of character from an examination of the handwriting 
of individuals, in a style never before attempted in England. 
Persons desirous of knowing their own characteristics, or those 
of any friend, must inclose a specimen of their writing, stating 
sex and age, with 14 penny postage stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, London, and they will re- 
ceive per return a full detail of the gifts, defects, talents, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with me = other things | 
calculated to be useful through life.—From F. * I consider 
your skill surprising.”"—C. 8. ‘*‘ Your ds Sttotion of her cha- 
racter is remarkably correct.”—H. W. “ Your sketch of my 
character is marvellously correct.’ — Miss F, fs mma says 
the character you sent me is a true one.”—W. * You have 


described him very accurately. ; 
RUSSELL 





















. ——- - 
Now THYSELF.—KATE 
continues with immense success to give her interesting 
and useful delineations of ché aracter from. an examination of 
the handwriting, in a style of desc sription peculiarly her own, 
and which cannot be imitated by the ignorant pretenders who | 
profess to have a knowledge of the science. Persons desirous 
of knowing their true character, or that of any friend in whom | 
they may be interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
stating sex and age, or supposed », With 14 penny postage- 
stamps, to Miss RussEL1, la, A ston-street, Mornington- 
creacent, London, and they will receive in a day or two a full 
and minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affec- | 
tions, &c., of the writer, with many other things hitherto | 
unsuspected, calculated to guide them through life. Testi- 
monials:—From 8. P., “Many thanks for your truthful por- | 
| 
| 











trait.” R. H., “I fear his character is too truly as you so 
freely describe it.” W. B., “ Your long letter, though very | 
flattering, my friends say is amazingly correct.” A. D., | 
“Mamma says the character you gave me is very just, and 
not too good.’ Rev. H. F., “My faith in graphiology is con- 
firmed; your success is extraordinary.’ i i. ck a 
glad your opinion of her character coincides with my 
own. 


VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. 
p* ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINT- 
MENT, called the POOR MAN'S FRIEND, is conti- 
dently recommended to the an unfailing remedy for 
wounds of every description, : in cure for Ulcerated Sore 







public 





Legs, if of twenty years’ sta 8, Burns, Scalds, | 
Bruises, Chilblains, Scorbutic pt a Pimples on the 
Face, Sore and Infamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, 


P ile s, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, &c. Sold in Pots at 
Ls y 








ind 2s, 97., 11s. and 22s. each. Uso his 
PILULA, ANTISCROPHULz 
confirmed by sixty years’ experience tobe, without exception, 






of the best alterative 


one 





medicines ever compounded for 
purifying the blood, and assisting nature in all her operations. 
Hence they are used in Scrofulas, Scorbutic Complaints, } 
Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the neck, &c. They 
form a mild and superior Family Aperient, that may be taken | 
at all times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in | 
boxes at ls, 1}d., 2s. 9¢., 4s. 6d., lls., and 22s.—Sold wholesale 
by the Proprietors, Beach and Barnicott, at their Dispensary, 
Bridport: by the London Houses. Retail by all respectable | 
Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 
Observe:—No Medicine sold under the above name can | 
possibly be genuine unless “ Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. | 











Roberts, Bridport, tai on the Government Stamp 
affixed to each package 


| head affections, indis 


O the NERVOUS and DEBILITATED. 
—CHARLES WATSON, M.D. (Fellow and Honorary 
Vice-president of the Imperi: ul African Institute of France, 
Resident Physician to the Bedford Dispensary, Corres. Mem- 
ber of the Medical Societies of Rouen and Peru, &c.), 27, 
Alfred-place, Bedford-square, London, continues to issue, on 
receipt of six stamps, ‘‘ The Guide to Self-cure.” 
“The first man of the day in these complaints.""—Medical 
Review, July 1856. 
For Qualifications, vide diplomas and the Medical Directory. 


N ACT OF DEEP GRATITUDE.— 


5000 Copies of a Medical Book to be giv en away! !!—A 
Clergyman of the Church of England, having been cured of 
nervous debility, loss of memory, indigestion, and other fear- 
ful symptoms, is earnestly desirous of imparting to his suffer- 
ing fellow men the means whereby his restoration was so 
marvellously effected. He will therefore send a book con- 
taining all the necessary information, on receipt of two penny 
stamps to prepay postage, addressed to the Rev. H. R. Tra- 
vers, M.A., 1, North Cumberland-place, Bayswater, Mid- 
dlesex. 


. 50 Ppwpoenrrs r y - 
] UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's remedy has 
been successful in thousands of cases, and is applicable to 
every variety of single or double rupture in both sexes, how- 
ever bad or long standing, effecting a perfect cure in a short 
time, without pain or confinement, thus rendering the further 
use of trusses unnecessary. Persons in any part of the world 
can have the remedy sent to them post free, on receipt of 10s. 
in postage stainps, or by post-office order payable at the chief 
London office to Dr. Ralph Thomson, 14, Arlington-street, 
Mornington-crescent, London. Consultations by appointment 
daily except Sunday. A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 
$\mptoms of every kind of Hernia, with a large selection of 
Testimonials from patients cured, sent free by post for four 
penny stamps, 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS P ATEN 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen; 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA, The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 





| body, while the requisite resisting powder is supplied by the 


MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (whic a cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufac turer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Pic ceaditly, London. 

A Single Truss, ., and 3ls. 6¢, Postage, 1s. 

Double Truss, 31s. . 6d. Fostege, = - 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s. 52s. 6d. Post 
Post-oftice Orders to’ be made “payabl e to JOHN W HITE, 


Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

“yy MAATIZTTATA — 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 

&c.—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculi arly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best Invention for giv ng ef cient 
and permanent support in all cases of W EAK } S_ and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, $ PIR: AINS, 





















&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is | 


ae on like ¢ an ordinary stocking. 
eac 





Postage, 6¢ 
JOHN Ww HITE, Manufacturer, , 228. Piccadilly. Londou 


Qik JAMES MURR AY’S FLUID 
\ AMPHOR. — This CARBONATED SOLUTION of 
CAMPHOR and MAGNESIA invigorates without exciting 
the circulation, raises the spirits, cheers the mind, composes 
the nerves, abates neuralgic pains, and disposes the restless to 
sleep. Nauseous remedies, such as Castor or Cod Liver Oil, 
Colchicum, &c., 
this Fluid Camphor, which corrects acidit 
dies to be retained when the stomach is ir 
the wearied Miners of California and Austra 

tive cordial is invalu: able, because it opens the pores afte r wet 
or cold, without the ds anger resul iting from ardent spirits, or 
exciting stimulants. Miners and Mariners, in every part of 
the world, derive instant advi antage from this safe restorative, 
which, in damp or malarious countries, maintains strength 
and spirits, and prevents many diseases of unhealthy climates. 
The above valuable preparation can be procured from the sole 





ind enables reme- 












consignee, Messrs. WILLIAM BAILEY and Son, of Wolver- 
hampton, and all wholesale and retail druggists Fyn medical 
igents throughont the word, in Sane at Is., 2s., 4s., and 8s. 


oh, with directions for use. Als 
SIR JAMES =P RRAY'S FLU 1D MAGNESIA, in bottles 
at 1s., 28. 6d.. 3s. 6 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 

The ACIDULATED SYRU P, in bottles 2s. each. 


Jy ERVOUSNESS, EPILEPSY, MIND and 
4 HEAD COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
&c., their Causes and Cure.—AN ESSAY; the result of along 
and extended practice in the treatment of nervous maladies, 
stion, relaxation, debility, &c., and in- 
tended as a source of easy reference for the non-professional 
reader. By A PHYSICIAN. Few diseases are more prevalent, 
less understood. and consequently more erroneously 
than the above, to which thousands of invalids, whose 
longed sufferings have been an enigma to their friends, 
their position; while in most cases the immediate 
of those complaints remains unknown to them, and ; 
ment, in the absence of this knowledge, becomes unce 
often fruitless. Where ordinary resources prove abortive, 























treated, 
a 
~¢ 






‘the 
use of the microscope is not unfrequently attended with the 


happiest results, the long-concealed cause of much misery 
being the reby brought to light, and a correct and generally 
successful mode of treatment at once indicated. The object of 
this work is to clear up some matters of vital importance 
that have hitherto remained obscure, and to point out to the ner- 
vous and hypochondriacal invalid the means by which he may 
arrive at a state of he alth to which, in all probability, he has 
long been a strange ‘he above will be sent post free on 
receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. RupGE, 10, Brooke-street, 
Holborn-bars London. 
MY RIESEM AR. —Protected by Royal Letters 
Pate nt of Ens and sec ured by the seals of the Ecole 


of Medicin 
xation, spe 













iesemar, vg 1. is : 
and exhaustion of the systé mh 
in the short space of three days, comple 





matorrheea, 
eifec tual lly, 

ntir 
hi ive so long been thought an antidote for, 
health of a vast portion of the 





to the ruin of the 
population. Triesemar, 


' No. 3, is the great Continental remedy for that 
‘class of disorders which, unfortunately, the English 





physician treats with mercury, to the 
of the patient's constitution, and whi 
the world cannot remove. Triesemar. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are 
alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating qualities, 
They may lie on the toilet-table without their use being sus- 
pe cted.—Sold in tin eases, price 11s., or four cases in one for 
which saves lls ; and in 5/1. cases, whereby there is a 
iving of 17. 12s., divided into separate doses, as administered 
by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &¢.—Sol ld by D. CHURCH, 
78, Gracechurch-street; BARTLETT Hooper, 43, King Wil- 
liam-street; G. F, Watts, 17, Strand; Prout, 229, Strand; 
HANNAY, 63, Oxford-street; SANGER, 160, Oxford-street, Lon- 
ye R. H. INeHAM, Market-street, Manchester ; and POWELL, 


inevitable destruction 
‘h all the sarsaparilla of 








15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 


Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. | 


can be agreeably taken in a half wine glass of | 








AKE WINDERMERE HYDRO. 
PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, WESTMORELAND. 
Proprietor—E. L. HUDSON, M.R.C.S. 
Prospectuses may be had “ pe to the Surgeon of the 
ouse. 


Ww ATER BEDS, MATTRESSES, and 
CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as renttimnenaal by the 


Faculty, may be had on the shortest notice from the sole 
Manufacturer, Hooper, 55, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street. 


HIRTS.—Have them made for - you by 
\D EDWIN UNWTN, Hosier and Outfitter, 164, Strand, ten 
doots east of Somerset House. Six splendid shirts for 21s., 
with fine linen fronts, collar and wristbands. The French 
cut shirt, with fine linen fancy fronts, 27s. the half-dozen, the 
best fitting shirt sold in England. Coloured shirts made from 
French printed Cambrics, 18s. the half-dozen 500 patterns to 
choose from. Send the size of neck and wrist with a post- 
office order, Indian outfits 25 per cent. below any other honse 

sh. 





HE “SUITS at 47s., 50s., 52s., 558., 58s.. 
60s.. and 63s. are made to order from SCOTC H 
HEATHER and CHEVIOT TWEEDS and ANGOLAS, all 
wool, and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant 
and Family Tailor. 74, Regent-street, W.. and are adapted for 
either Shooting, Fishing, the Promenade, the Seaside, or for 
Continent: al Touring 
N.B.—A perfect fit gnaranteed, i 
FL ORNIMAN’s S PURE. FEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COLOURED. 
STRONG, Ricu, and FULL-FLAVOURED TRA is thus secured to 
the Public, as importing it before the Chinese cover it with 
colour, makes it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn 
leaves to be made to appear like the best, and passed off to 
the consumer ata high price. The Lancet (Longman, p. 318) 
states of Horniman's Teas:—‘‘ The green not being covered 
with Prussian blue, &c., is a dull olive: the black is not in- 
tensely dark; wholesome and good Tea is thus obtained. 
Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per lb. London Agents :—Purs- 
sell, 78, Cornhill; Elphinstone, 227, Regent-street, 366, Oxford- 
street. and 21, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; Wolf, 75, St Panl's- 
eburchvard: Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, Borough Sold 
in Packets by Hornrman’s Agents in all parts of the kingdom 


j INE no longer an Expensive Luxury.— 
Our very superior PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA, &e. 
of which we hold an extensive stock, are now in 
condition, at TWENTY SHI’ LINGS PER DOZEN. Being 
imported from the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. Pint samples of either sent for 
1 mps. Delivered free to any London Rai! Terminus. 
Terms, cash, or approved reference prior to del 
“TI find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and T have 
no doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial 
mixtures too often sold for genuine Sherry. 
* Hy. Leruesy, M.D.. London Hospital.” 
The analysis of Dr. Lethe sent free on application.— 
Brandy, 15s. per gallon.—WELLER and HuGHEs, Wholesale 


ae ne and Spirit Importers, 27, Crutched-friars, Mark-lane, 


~ x - 
so TH AFRICAN PORT and SHERRY, 
20s. a dozen; very superior, 24s, a dozen. 

. R. WILLIAMS, Importer, 112, Bishopsgate-street, Lon- 
Pt... quotes the following extracts of letters addressed to him 
—originals at his counting-house :— 

From «a Nobleman—‘‘The sample of sherry Lord 8. 
prove s, 

From an eminent literary Ge entleman—** 
—— is much pleased with the sherry. 

Froma Clergyman—‘* July 17, 1858. We like your wine so 
much that we have mentioned it to several people. 

From Major-General —_.—“ July 21, 18 Sir,—I very 
much approve of your South African she al ; as I require wine 
I shall write for more, wherever I mav = 

H. R. Witttams, Wine and Spirit Importer, 112, 
gate-street within, London. 


YNALVANIC BEL T, “without ‘Ac ids, for 
the Cureof DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
NEURALGIA in all its forms, Inactivity of the Liver, or 
Sluggish Circulation. From the constant demand the price is 
reduced ; forwarded post-free, 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., 21s. 

Mr. W. P. Piaeorrt is to be consulted daily from 10 a.m, to4 
p.m., at 16, Argyll-street, Regent-street.—The Galvanic Baths, 
for extracting mineral poisons and the cure of cutaneous 
diseases. 

Post orders payable as above, or 
Depot, 523 Ne Ww Oxford-stre et. 


TO NERVOUS AND RHE U M: [ATIC SUFFERERS. 


£10, QOQ DAMAGES.—On the 16th 


January 1855 the Imperial Courts of 
France pt DP C. Meinig (ex-agent) to pay this sum to 
the inventor of the Medical Electric Chains. ‘The English 
Court also, on the 30th November 1856 condemned him to the 
like amount, on the plea of defraud and for infringing the 
patente izhts. The great number of testimonials given on 
the extraordinary curative powers of these chains were sub- 
stituted by him to an instrument he circulated amongst our 
agents under false pretences. Let counterfeiters beware. The 
inventor's fac-simile only is marked on each genuine chain— 
PULVERMACHER'S. 

PATENT MEDICAL ELECTRO-GALVANIC CHAINS, 
used by children and ladies, and all classes of society. They 
relieve the sufferer instantly, without pain or any other me- 
dicine. Peruse “ Practical Guide" for Electro-Medical treat- 
ment, 6¢., containing records from clergymen, barristers, 
Ary and naval officers, and hundreds of others. In the 

Afe™’ of that remarkable divine, Dr. Kitto, it states: **The 
instant I applied this wonderful little chain, a soothing and 
exhitirating current passed throughout the system, and in a 
few minutes a terrific old pain left me.” He was the greatest 
martyr to rheumatism, paralysis, neuralgia, &c , ever known. 

“These singular chains must convince every one who 
gives them a moment's trial. Nervous deafness, paralysis, 
liver complaints, and neuraigia, &e., have been cured with one 


brilliant 
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July 16, 1855, Mr. 





Bishops- 





at the Galvanic Belt 











| of them, after every advocated means of relief had failed.” 





y 
eradicates all traces of those disorders which capsules | 





March 20, 1858, and Lancet and Med. Asso. 
Journal, Stror “ly recommended by those eminent 
physicians, Sir ©. Locock, Bart., Physician to her Majesty, 
Golding Bird, Pereira, M. Hutin, ‘and others. . Adopted 
by the Academie de edecine et Science, Paris, the last re- 
ports of which gives thirty-six cases of ¢ . lumbago, scia- 
tica, tic doloreux, chronic indiges . cons tip ation, &c., as 
being effectuaily eradicated in a very limited time, and under 
extraordinary circumstances. The effect of these chains are 
so instant, and they are so agreeable and easy of applicatiov, 
that every person is invited to visit the depot and test them 
beforehand. Besides the above complaints they instantly re- 
lieve head, ear, and toothache, and are a safeguard to that 
dreadful malady, epilepsy.—Deemed worthy of the first place 
in the works of those great philosophers and professors, Dela- 
rive, Duchenne, Lardner, Pouillet, Becquerel, Oppolzer, and 
a host of others. No remedy which has ever been discovered 
has had such high eulogiums passed upon it, or called down 
the attention of the eminent of the faculty, as these chains. 
Price 5s. and 10s. 6d. for slight complaints. The 15s., 18s., and 

22s. are the most, useful. PULVERMACHER and Co., 73, 
Oxford-street, adjoining Princess's Theatre, London, and all 
appointed agents town and country. 


Medical Times, 
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Tea Trays, Clocks, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed Hangings, 
&e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Sixteen large Show 
Rooms, at 


_Sonx 31, 1858] 


-THE CRITIC. 
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ve s Cheltenham College, 

gana Pom, ete, agro, Cheltenham City “a 

London =_ Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 
Academy, ¢ i 

ELILLE’S NEW GRADUATED 

D COURSE. 

The Beginner's own French Book 

Easy Fre snch Poetry for Beginners. 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d. 

Répertoire des Prosateurs. 


2s. 


6s. 6d. 





Immediately, in post 8vo., with Ilastrations, 


SERVICE AND ADVENTURE IN THE KHAKEE RESSALAH, 
OR MEERUT VOLUNTEER HORSE, 


By ROBERT HENRY WALLACE DUNLOP, B.C.S. 





Modéles de Poésie. 6s. 
Ave Maria Lane. 


WHITTAKER & Co., ak 


NEW WORK ON BRITISH P PLAN s. 
Now ready, Part II. of 
BRTsh WILD FLOWERS, Illustrated 
by J. E. SOWERBY, described, with a Key to the 
Natural Orders, by C. PLE RPOINT JOHNSON. To be com- 
pleted in twenty parts, eac h containing four | plates, or eighty 
figures and descriptions. Price, coloured, ; plain, Is. 6d. 
art. 
Pet form one volume. Prospectuses may be had through all 
pooksellers, or of the publisher, 
n E. Sowersy, 3, Mead-place, 
Price 5 8. 6d, in clotl . 
<ATr 
HE HYGIENIC TR BAT MENT of 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. By BENJAMIN 
RICHARDSON, M.D., Phys sician to the Royal Infirmary 
Ss t Diseases of the Chest, and to the Margaret-street Dispen- 
sary for Consumption. 
“Tt is a thoroughly practical book, and should be read by, all 
who have or fear a tendency to this formidable disease.’'— 


Critic. 
Joun CacnrcHiLt, 11, New Burlington-street. 


London iJ e€ 
7 DENTAL REVELATIONS. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d.; by post 3s. 10d. 








Lambeth (S.)_ 





The entire work will comprise fd! 1600 figures, | 





HE EFFECT of SEPTIC INHALA- 
TIONS on the LUNGS and HEALTH, having reference | 
toa composition of Artificial Te eth which obviates all impure = | 
emanations, and secures health and comfort to the eee, 
Made and supplied only by the Author, DONALDSO 
MACKENZIE, Surgeon-Dentist, 214, Saville-row, W. 
London: JonN CHUROHILL, 





I EBA AUTIFU L POET RY ; the C ‘hoicest of | 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future | 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. A number on the | 
Ist of each month. A volume comple ted yearly | 
Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 5s, 6d. each; or superbly | 
hound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6 . 
Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand W. Cc 


} 
Just published, price ls. (by post, free, for 14s mY | 
EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a} 

complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing | 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which | 
indicate its presence, and the means to be adopted for its cure. 
By SAMUEL LA MERT. M.D., 37, Bedford-square, London. 

J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; and from the 
Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock | 
till 2. and | from 6 till 8. | 


= —_ } 
J ust published, cloth, | 


ct 1 ORY 


| 


HE CLERICAL a | 
BIOGRAPHICAL and STATISTICAL BOOK of | 


REFERENCE for all facts relating to the CLERGY and the | 
CHURCH. Compiled by the Conductors of the ‘“ Clerical | 
J urn * lag | 
‘The Clerical Directory is a kind of biographical encyclo- | 
pedia of the Church, giving an outline of the sx cholastic, 
, and ecclesiastical lives of all who hold office therein. } 
That it has been in every particular compiled with the most | 
scrupulous care we can have no doubt; and there can be little | 
doubt, also, that it will at once take its place in the library as | 
the standard book of reference in relation to the clergy." 
Morning Herald 
‘This is certainly a most comprehensive and useful work of | 
reference, as regards the clergy and the Church. The labour | 
bringing together the facts relative to the position, title, 
vorks, &c., of nearly 19,000 clergymen, must have be pen im- 
mense. By the help of the index, the name of each clergy- 
man is readily found; yet that labour will be undoul stedly 
lessened by an alphabetical arrangement, which the editors 
— for next year, and which they were only prevented | 
from effecting this year, through the necessity which existed | 
for printing the information received as fast as it came to | 
hand. Every clergyman, and indeed every person taking an | 
interest in the statistics of the Church, should be in possession 
of this work.""—Freemason’s Magazine. | 
London: JoHN CROCKFORD, | 


29, Essex-street, Strand. | 
BEDSTEADS, BATHS, LAMPS.— | 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY | 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each | 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those | 
' 
| 


literary 









and 


that have tended to make his establishment the most distin- 
guished in this country. 





Bedsteads, from .... . 128. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, fro 8s. Od. to 6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), 6s. Od. to 7 7s. each. 

(All other kinds at the si “yr rate.) } 


Pure Colza Oil.. is. 3d. per gallon. | 


TEA URNS, ‘aL ONDON M. AKE ONLY. 
—The largest assortment of London-made TEA URNS 
in the world (ine luding all the recent nove lties, many of which 
are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 


from 30s. to 61. 
(SUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
CUTLERY in the te bo 


varied assortment of TABLE 
all warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the at ler 38 





of the sales: 3}-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulde Ts, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to 
balance, 6d, per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair ; larger 





extra fine ivory, 
table knives, 6s. 
3d. per pair; black horn 


sizes, from 20s, to 27s. 6d. 
if with silver ferules, 40s. to 50s. ; 
per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 
table knives, 7s. 4d, per dozen; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen: 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
Plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new plated fish carvers. | 


\ fara 

\ TILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY C ATALOGU E may 

be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
illustrations of his illimited stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal goods, Dish Covers 
and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Mante Ipieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, 
Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, 


per dozen; 
white bone t 








desserts, 68. ; 






39, Oxford-street (W.); 1, 14, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 
5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London. Established 1820, 





| miserable Goldsmiths and Pinnocks of our youth.” | 


more important ancient writers on the subject of which 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


THE ROYAL PICTURES. 
‘THE ART-JOURNAL 


Engravings from J. C. 
Collection ; 





for rv GUS 
Horsley'’s Picture of ‘Il Penseroso,” 


also from the Statue of “ Napier,” in Trafalgar-square. 


(pelos 2s. 6d.) contains 


ie Van der Velde’s ‘‘Storm,” both in the Royal 


The following subjects appear among the Literary Contributions: — 

Titian, Part II. 
Frith’s Egypt and Palestine. 
Colouring Statues, by J. Bell. 
British Artists, No. XXXVLL :—W. Etty, 2.A., illustrated. 
Tombs of English Artists, No. VIL:—W. Blake, by F. W. | The Wellington Monument. 

Fairholt, F.S.A., illustrated. Exhibition of Art Manufactures at Kensington. 
Botany, as adapted to the Arts, &c., by C. Dresser, illustrated. M. Ary Schetfer. &c. &. 


VIRTUE and CO., 


Arsenic in Paper Hangings, by R. Hunt, F.R.S. 
Killarney, its Attractions for Autumn Tourists. 
| The Nationa! Portrait Gallery. 


Book of the Thames, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, illustrated, 


25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers, 





NEW EDITION.—GRAY’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 


Second Edition, | vol. 12mo., price 8s. cloth, 


HISTORY OF ROME FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 


BY MRS. HAMILTON GRAY, 
Author of ‘* A Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria,” &c. 
With numerous Wood Engravings, 


“A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discoveries 
of the critical school into working competition with the | 


“ The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is ad- 
mirably calculated to awaken and sustain the attention.” 
Atheneum, 
Christian Remembrancer. 


By the same Author, 


EMPERORS OF ROME 


FROM AUGUSTUS TO CONSTANTINE: 
BEING A CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


1 vol. 12mo. with Illustrations, 8s. 
Imperial History, primarily designed for children, but useful 
for all.”’"—Spectator. 

“It would he an erroneous impression to convey of this 
volume, that it is written solely for schools and children. 
In reality, it is an abridgment far more likely to be useful 
she treats, and also with the criticisms of Niebuhr and other | to grown-up persons, who can reflect upon the working of 
modern investigators of Roman history."— Atheneum. | general laws, and make their own observations upon men 

“It may be recommended as a clear, rapid, and well-ar- | and things. A striking characteristic of the book is the 
ranged summary of facts, pointed by frequent but brief re- | impartiality of its political tone, and its high moral feel- 
flections. ... The book isa very good compendium of the | ing.”—Zraminer. 


T. HATCHARD, 187, Piccadilly. 


“We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the | 
best histories of the Roman Empire for children and young 
people which has come under our notice. Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray has made herself aquainted with at least some of the 


London: 





Now ready, price 15s. (in appropriate cloth boards), 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 
The Clerical Journal and Chacch and Cauibersity Chronicle ; 


Containing an ample an impartial Record of Ecclesiastical Literature and Fieptets, Home and 
Foreign, for the year 18 


57. 
Volumes I., IL, III. and IV., for 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, may still be had; price of Vol. I., 
10s. 6d., and Vols. II., III. and IV., price 15s. each, in cloth boards, 
*,* To the Theological and Historical Student these volumes will be invaluable as works of reference. 
By order of any Bookseller, or to be had direct from the Publisher. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, 


‘J. F. HOPE’S NEW WORKS. 


Essex-street, Strand. 





“RIVE YEARS OF IT.” By Alfred Austin. 


1 vol. post 8vo., price 10s.6d. (Next week.) 


IUVENILE CRIME: its Causes, Character, and Cure. 


By S. PHILLIPS DAY, Author of “ Monastic Institutions.” 


In 2 vols. (At all the Libraries.) 


THE HOUSE OF CAMELOT: a Tale of the Olden Time. 
By MARY LINWOOD. 
“¢The House of Camelot’ is certainly the best of the Novels lately published.”—The Daily Telegraph, 
London: J. F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


post 8vo., price 2ls. 








THE CRITIC. . 


[Juty 31, 1858, 











~NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


ERS ONAL ADVENTO IRES during 
the INDIAN REBELLION, in Rohilcund, Futteghur, 

and Onde. 
By W. EDWARDS, Esq., 
Post 8v0., 


IGHT MONTHS’ 
AGAINST the BENGAL SEPoYS, during the Mutiny, 
1857. 
By Colonel GEORGE BOURCHIER, C.B., Bengal Horse 
Artillery. Wira Pans. 
Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
T! TE 
the SIEGE OF DELHI. 
By the Rev. J. E. W. ROTTON, Chaplain to the 
Delhi Field Force. 
with a Plan of the City and Siege Works. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
“A simple and touching statement, which bears the im- 
press of truth in every word.”—Atheneum. 
* An-earnest record by a Christian minister of some of the 
most touching scenes which can come under observation.” 
Literary Gazette. 


“Mr. Kotton’s work commends itself to us as a clear, suc- 
cinct accownt of the siege of Delhi.” —Obdserver. 


THE CRISIS IN THE PUNJAB. 
By FREDERICK H. COOPER, Esq., C.S., Umritsir. 
Vita PLAN 
Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
“One of the most interesting and spirited books which 
have sprung out of the Sepoy mutiny.”—Globe. 


Tue 


B.C.S. 
price 6s. cloth. 
[Now ready. 


[ Yow ready. 
Post 8vo., 


gion, Manners and Customs. 
DOSABHOY FRAMJEE, 

Post 8vo., price 10s. cloth. 

[Just ready. 
EERBROOK: a Tale of English 
Country Life. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
New Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

SM{TH, ELDER and Co., 


Cornhill. 
DE PORQUET'S GERMAN WORK 
for BEGINNERS. 3s. 6d. each. 

DE PORQUET'S GER MAN VY READING-BOOK, 
full of Notes to cach page. 

GERMAN TRESOR, 
German. 

German PHRASES, for Conversation. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and may be had of 
the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden 
DE PORQUET’S INTERESTING 

READING-BOOKS :— 

LETTRES de MADAME de PRASLIN. 

SILVIO PELLICO (Italian). 3s. 6d. 

La FRANCE telle qu’elle est, &c. 3s. 6d 

SIX WEEKS in FRANCE, for Youth. 
Map, Routes, &c. 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE de FRANCE. 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE de NAPOLEON PREMIER. 3s. 64d. 


London: Smapkry, MArswaLy, and Co., and may be had of 
the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14 
Covent-garden. 


De" PORQUET’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


FRENCH ANNOTATIONS. Is. 6d. 

QUESTIONS sur’ HISTOIRE d’ ANGLETERRE 
ls. 6d. 

POESIES pour la JEUNESSE (Premier Cours). 
3s. 6d. 

TURNING ENGLISH IDIOMS into FRENCH. 
3s. 6d. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH VERSIONS. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH PLAYS, for the Young of either Sex. 
3s. 6d. each. 

FRENCH GENDERS. 

London : SMpKrn, MARSHALL, 


the Author at his Scholastic 
Covent Garden. 


D*= PORY 
DE PORQUET'S 
English, with Exercises. i. 
IL TESORETTO, to make Italian at Sight. 3s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONS in [ CTALIAN and ENGLISH, 
or FRENCH and ITALIAN. 3s. 6¢. each. 
ITALIAN LETTER- WRITER. 3s. 6. 
gal IAN PHRASE and DIALOGUE BOOK. 


TAL IAN ANNOTATIONS. 

A NEW KEY to ITALIAN. 

London: Smrkrin, MARSHALL, and Co. ; 
the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 
Covent-garden. 


By 


By 


London : 65, 


to turn English into | 


3s. 6d, 


With 


2s. 6d. 


and Co., and may be had of 
Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, 


UET’S 
WORKS :— 
IT AL IAN GRAMMAR, 


in 


Bs. 6 


2s. 


6d. 
and may 
14, 


26 
os. 
be had of 
Tavistock-street, 


r \HE B: AY. EUX. T ‘AP E STRY : an Histo- 
rical Tale of the Eleventh Century, from the 
Madame Emma L. with a fac simile of the Tapestry. 
srighton: H. and C. TREACHE R, 1, North-street. London: 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBL a 
This day, fcap 8. 6 


HE ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING 


Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. 
BAUTAIN, Vicar-General, and Professor at the Sorbonne, & 


“A book of suggestions for men who would practise exte m- 
Eloquent, forcible, full of apposite illustra- | 


pore speaking, 
tions. "— Atheneum. 
London: BoswortH and Hakgisoy, 215, Regent-strect. 


PARSEES: their History, Reli- | 


, Tavistock-street, | 


CAMPAIGN 


CHAPLAIN’S NARR ATIVE of | 


| 


| OLLENDORF’S NEW and EASY 


| GERMAN 


= | 
S 
| 
| 
| 
| 





STANDARD | 


{ 


| 
| 








POPULAR ELEMENTARY 
WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY D. NUTT, 


270, STRAND, LONDON. 


= > 
LATIN. 


By the Rev. C. H. ADAMS. 
LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar. 
Neatly bound in cloth, 12mo., price 3s. 6d. 


LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the Arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar; with 
a Lexicon and Notes. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GREEK. 
By the same Author, 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 
of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. WORDSWORTH’S 
Grammar ; with a Lexicon. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 

2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the Arrangement 
of the Rev. C. WORDSWORTH'S Grammar; with a 
Lexicon and Appendix. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 
38. 6: 

Now complete, 

THE FOUR 
legomena 
and Colle 

*,* The Parts may still be aos separately. >= MATTHEW, 
Second Edition, 64. ; Mark, Is. 6d. ; LUKE, 23. ; 
St. Jouy, 2s. An Edi ition of the Acts in preps iailon. 


GERMAN. 


neatly bound in 1 vol., 12mo. cloth, 9s. 
GOSPELS in GREEK; with Pro- 
Notes, and References, for the Use of Schools 


ges. 


METHOD of 
LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE, Translated 
(unabridged) from the Original French Edition. By 
HENRY W. DULCKEN. °12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
to Dirro, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
EQUIVALENTS for 
THOUGHTS. By Madane BERNARD. 

FIRST READING BOOK, 
Gerinan Tales and German Poe try; with Notes and Die 
tionary. By the Rev. Dr. H. STEINMETZ, 
Grammar School. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE ACCIDENCE of GERMAN 
showing, in a simple tabular form, 
various parts of Speech. By the 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

GERMAN EXERCISES; for the U 
to enable them to Write and Speak the 
with correctness and fluency ; with 
Author. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE G 
Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of 


his German Grammar. Tenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
TIARKS’ KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, 
Reader and Exercises. Sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 
ERMELER'S (¢ 


Adapted to the Use 
12mo. cloth, 5s 


ENGLISH 


12mo. cloth, 5s. 
being a Selection of 


GRAMMAR; 
the inflections of the 
same Author. 12mo. 


se of Beginners, 
German Lan 2 
a Key. By th 


GRAMMAR 
Eleventh 


of 


Edition. 12mo, 


ERMAN READER. 


38. 6d. 


with 


of Students, by Dr. A. HEIMANN. 


HEIMANN'’S FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. | 


With Notes. 12mo, cloth, 


HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the FELE- 
MENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 9d. 

THE MODERN LINGUIST; 
English, French, and German, with Rules for Pronuncia- 
tion, a copious Voeabulary, a Selection of Familiar Phrases, 
Letters, Tables of Coins, Weights and Measures, &c. By 
Dr. BARTELS. Square 16mo. cloth. Third Edition. 

THE MODERN LINGUIST in ENGLISH and 
GERMAN (only). 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BUNGER’S GERMAN TALES 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 

BUNGER'S 
Vv E mA ATION. 


8 


FISC HE L’S GERMAN READING BOOK, on an 


entirely New Principle. With copious Notes. Second 


Edition. Cloth, re 
FRENCH. 
1A COMPLETE TREATISE 


MAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. 
Vil . French Master at Winchester College. 
Thick vol. 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


and POETRY. 


GERMAN TRAVELLING 


Second Edition. Square 12mo. 


CON- 


cloth, 


5s, 


By 0. C, ANGO- 


tion. 


| MANIER'S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE and WORD 


French of | | beginne rs and students of the F 


BOOKS, after the 
wrapper, ls. each. 
MANIER'S FIRST and 


READER. 32mo, stiff wrapper. 
*,* These books will be 


plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo. stiff 


Is. 6d, each. 
fonnd extremely 
rench language. 


| BARTELS’ MODERN LINGUIST 
tions in English and French, 
ceipts, Letters, Tables of Coins, &c. Pocket size, 2s, bound. 


|A COMPLETE COURSE of INSTRUCTION, in 
Three parts—Grammatical Course—Reading oH Transl: 1- 
tion Course—Conversation Course. By 
fessor in the Collegiate Institution, |, ad og 
vol. 12mo0. cloth, 5s. Each Part separately, 
to the whole, 2s. 


London; 


little 


followed bv Models of Re- 


. thick | 


D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 


Key } 





Bedford | 


| and all Miscellaneous 


the | 


| CRADOCK’S 


| Edition, 


38. 6d. | 


'. F.) GERMAN READING BOOK. | 
| Plan of his School Geography, 


i . . | Guy’ss 
or, Conversations in 


3s. 6a. | 


'S 


on FRENCH GRAM- | 
Third Edi- | 


SECOND FRENCH | 


useful to | 


; or, Conversa- 
| side orcountry will find their time pass much more pleasant) itly 


| stranger an 0 pina ~enter ev 


. Pro- | 


2s.; and a Key 


PUBLICATIONS. — 


a 


NEW 
MORNING OF LIFE; 


T HE 
A MEMOIR OF MISS A— N, 


Who was Educated for a Nun; with many Interesting Partj. 
culars, and Original Letters of Dr. Doyle, late Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Carlow. 

By HER FRIEND, M. M. C. M. 
Elegantly printed and bound, with attractive Portrait, op 
India paper. Small 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
PIPER. STEPHENSON, and Spence, 23, Paternoster-row. 


HATELE Y’S (ARCH BISHOP) 
DETACHED THOUGHTS and APOPHTHEGMS on 
the LOVE of TRUTH in RELIGIOUS INQUIRY. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 
Prrer, STEPHENSON, and SPEXcE, 23, Paternoster-row, 


RVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER 
GARDENER. 
A Manual for Ladies Managing their own Gardens. 
By LOUISA JOHNSON. 
Tenth Edition. Beautifully Coloured Vignette and Frontis. 
piece. In a neat pocket vol., price 2s. 
Prrer, STEPHENSON, and SpENcE, 2%, Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, price 5s. 
HE GAMEKEEPER’S DIRECTORY 
for the Preservation of Game, the Destruction of Ver. 
min, and the Prevention of Poaching. 
“The Gamekeeper's Directory must always rank high as 
an authority.’’—Sporting Magazine. 
PIPER, STEPHE NSON, and SPENCE, 23, Paternostc T-Tow, 


p! % 


NNOCK’S Improved Edition of 
MURRAY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Abridged, with numerous Exercises, accompanied with 
Questions for Examination, and numerous Exp! anatory 
Notes. Thirty-third Thousand, price 1s. 6d. 

Prrer, STE PHENSON, and Sp "ENCE, 28, P ater noster- row. 


e - ae 
PRIN CIPLES of ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 
IJustrated by Examples. 
By DAVID BOOTH. 
New and Improved Edition. Price 4s. 

PIPER STEPHENSON : 23, Paternoster- row. 
CRADOCK’S G UIN 2 E DITIONS OF “JOSE PH G 1 Y's 8 

STANDAT D SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
GUY'S SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK on 
Ancient and Modern History, Geography, Astronomy, 
Subjects: to which is given a Chart of 
History, coloured. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and 
much enlarged, 12mo, price 4s. 6d, roan lettered. 

GUY’S PARENT’S FIRST QUESTION-BOOK. 
With Engavings. New Edition, price ls. cloth. 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MODERY, 
and BRITISH HISTORY; with Examining Questions at the 
End of each Section. New Editions, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. each, 
roan. 

London: 
Co., 


Cr ADOCK and Co. and 


Station -hall-e ourt. 


GENUINE E sain OF JOSEPH GUY'S 
STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY; to 
is now added Physical Geography. The 25th 
revised, enlarged, and thoroughly corrected, by 
WILLIAM COOKE STAFFORD. Illustrated with 7 Maps, 
royal 18mo. price 3s. red. 

GUY’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY; with Questions 
for Examination, and useful Maps. A New Edition, royal 
18mo., priee ls. cloth. 

GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS; containing 16 large 
4to Maps, neatly coloured. Half-bound, in royal 8vo, price is. 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, on the 
with 18 Plates. is New and 
‘by JOHN RIDDLE, Master of 
Greenwich. Hoyal 18mo. price 5s. 


and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


Gviic 


thoroughly revised Edition, 
the Royal Naval School, 


| roan lettered. 


London: Crapock and Co.; Warraker and Co.; and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., the only publishers of Joseph 
chool- Books. 


oa L THE NEW AND POPULAR SONGS 
royal 24mo (price 2s. 6d.), cloth gilt, 


HE MODERN. AND POPUL AR SONG 
BOOK. Edited by J. E. Carpenter. Containing 
nearly 800 of the most celebrated Lyrics of the day, and 
which, being published by permission, cannot appear in any 
other collection. 
The Modern ond Popular Song-books separately price 1s. eae h. 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Co., Farringd m-street. 


HUMOROUS dea = FOR SE A. SIDE RE ADING. 
Price 2s. each, 
AM SLICK, the CL “OCKMAKE R, 
SAM SLICK IN ENG ay pot ae the “ Attache.” 
r O'MORE. By Samven Le 
ENTINE VOX, the VENTRILOQU IST. 
JENTURES OF MR, LEDBURY. By ALBert Smitit. 
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